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REVIEW 
oF THE 
SPEECH OF HARRISON GRAY OTIS, 


MAYOR OF THE CITY OF BOSTOR ; 


Delivered at a Public Meeting of the Friends of the Protecting 
System in that City, in the support of the nomination ofa 
Friend of that System for a Member of Congreess. By a 
Citizen of Boston. Boston: Printed by Beals & Homer, 1831. 

[Continued from page 138. } 


The orator also demands: ‘‘ On what sure foundation can her com- 
merce (the commerce of Boston) repose, but manuactures.”’ Again he 
says: ‘1 put it to the plain nense of every man to determine where a 
supportfor the commerce of this city can be found, unless it be created 
by manufactures. By importing the raw materials. By exporting to 
cther States and nations the manufactured fabric, and by creating at 
ume a market forthe scanty produce of our own soil. What figure will 
Massachusetts make in foreign commerce with the meagre catalogue 
vi her exports.” 

Can the orator be serious in proposing these questions? What 
would have been his opinion ten years ago, when he was so loudly de- 
claiming against the “ American System,” of any man who should 
gravely have put such questions to an assembly of the enlightened citi- 
zens of Boston, in Faneuil Hall? Whatopinion then are we to form 
of an individual, who, standing iu the delicate situation of the orator, 
both in regard to his former opinions and present station, has soberly 
proclaimed such questions to those people, his own constituents? We 
will not afflict him with a reply. The foundation on which the con- 
merce of Boston has reposed and flourished for two centuries, ought to 
be considered as a sure foundation. Hopeless indeed is its condition 
if the old fonndation is te be removed, and the “ American System’’ 
substituted. But the orator, since he has become a manufacturer hun- 
self, can perceive no support for it except im manufactures, which 
inust be supported at the expense of that very commerce. But he 
states, that this support or sure foundation is to be in “ importing the 
raw material, and exporting to other States and nations the manufac- 
tured fabric, and by creating a home market for the scanty produce of 
our own eoil.”’ In this part of the speech we are told, that one of the 
principal supports of our commerce is derived from the importation of 
raw materials; in another, “‘to shake off dependence on foreign manu- 
facttres,”’ and by the advocates of the “ American System,” that we 
shall never be independent until we manufacture for ourselves :—That 
inanutacturing will make us tadependent of foreign nations; when at 
ue same time we are dependent on foreign nations, for the raw maten- 
als manufactured, is an apparent absurdity, which we leave to the 
frends and advocates of the system to reconcile. It is telling us, in 
other words, that the baker of bread is independent of the grower of 
wheat. 

All this looks very fine in print. But they are mere assertions, and 
hike those which compose a principal part of the speech, are assertions 
without proof, and which we think cannot be proved. Now we meet 
these assertions with another, and let it be disproved by the orator if he 
ean, that three mercantile houses of the city own a sufficient amount of 
tonnage to do the transportation to and from foreign ports, of all the 
manuiactures of the United States, which the “ Amenean System” 
generated, and by it is kept in existence. Now, if the orator’s new and 
only sure foundation can sustain the shipping of but uuiree merchants 
of the city, what will become of the rest? 

The idea of exporting to other States and nations the fabrics manu- 
factured here, and that these exports are to furnish a sure and rmna- 
nent support for our commerce: when, with the eagerness of despair, 
the manufacturers are crying out for protection against the introduction 
of foreign fabrics at home, by duties from 50 tu 300 per cent. is too 
ridiculous for serious consideration. If the Agure which Massachusetts 
is to make in foreign commerce depends on such trade as this, hamble 
sadeed must it be ; and much time must elapse before we shall be in a 
condition to have our vanity and national pride gratified in this particu- 
iar. Whenever domestic manufactured articles can be at the 
same price as foreign made articles of the same quality, no necessity 
will exist for protecting duties. And when our manufacturers are 
willing to remove those duties, then, and not till then, will we credit the 
assertion, that the home made article is as cheap as the foreign, and can 
be exported to foreign markets at a profit. iosgs | 

The reasoning of the orator on this branch of his discourse is a curi 
ous specimen of logical acumen. How foreign commerce is to be sup- 
ported by “ creating a market at home” we cannot comprehend. And 
tf the produce of our o.°a soil is scasty; this, particularly when it con- 
sists of the necessaries of lite, will generally create a home market of 
weelf. The exports of a nation consist of the surplus of its produce 
and manufactures. 

The otator, in support of his favorite “ American System,” next tells 
us: ‘“‘that the United States are a world in themselves, and may carry 
on trade with each other, which has all the characteristics, and possesses 
all the advantages of foreign trade.”’ 

Now, this great extent of territory forme, in our opinion, an insupera- 
ble objection to the system of protection. With a sea coast of upwards 
of two thousand miles in extent, embracing twenty-four distinct States, 
which, in their local governments, some of the essential attri- 
bntes of sovereign powers, each State having its peculiar interests, no 
general law of protection can be devieed that shall promote the “general 
welfare.” And what is meant by providing for the “‘general welfare ?” 
Is it the welfare of all the States, as such, or collectively of all the in- 
habitants of these States? The majority of all the States, or of the 
mhabitants of these States? The Government of the United States is 
republican, and the principle of a Republican Government is, that 
the will of the majority is the will of the whole. Can the 
welfare then mean less than the welfare of a majority of the whole ? 
And as the Constitution is a compact among Sovereign States, ought 
not the majority to be not less than a majority of all the States? Will 
this —— of the my ecm eg ad a construction more ce 
oy protecting system is? t the question then. on the pro- 
tection of the eiaahatats of sugar, be decided by this rule, and what 

be the decision? No one can doubt what would be the result, not 
ef this, but of most of the other articles embraced by the protecting 


eystem. 
But this construction would be too narrow for the terms, which are 
“@eneral, and must have a general application. The gencral welfare 


ever large, nor promoting this welfare at the expense and to the injury 
of another part, however small. 


cannot be reconciled with the meaning of the phrase in the Constitu- 

tion, general weéfare, as applied to States; bow utterly irreconcileable 

must it be when applied to the whole people; when the employment of 

a few hundred manufacturers is asserted to be for the general wed- 

fare, and therefore thirteen millions of people must be taxed to enrich 
un. 

Since the Constitution was adopted, the difficulties of making any 
general law or system, that shall subserve the general interest, have 
greatly increased. ‘The number of States is doubled, the extent of 
territory and population quadrupled, local interests are more various, 
distinct and remote. ‘These difficulties must continue to increase from 
the same causes; and what may have been feasible at the time of the 


must mean the welfare of the whole, vot the welfare of one part, how- | 


If, then, the protection of a particular article of home manufacture | 





| And for what end are the great sacrifices made by the nation for the 
| Support of the “ American System?” Are the heavy duties imposed on 
| the upportation of certain articles of foreign growth or manufacture, 
countervailing duties, and as such, a “ regulatwn of trade?” This is 
not pretended, even by its friends; and ts opponents prove that they 
are not to regulate commerce, but to destroy it. Are they imposed for 
the purpose of raising a revenue for the support of Government? The 
duties, in some cases, are so high as to produce such an augmentation of 
price as to lessen consumption, consequently importation and reveuue ; 
im others, they are so excessive as te be prohibitory, and therefore, in- 

stead of yielding revenue, they prevent it; and revenue not being 

wanted, the duties are not imposed for this purpose. 

For what lawtul object then, are these duties mmposed? The friends 
of the “‘ American System” answer, w encourage and protect domestic 
manufactures: The right in Congress to impose duties exclusively for 
that purpose, is denied by ita opponents: But its friends rejoin, by 





formation of the Constitution, would be impracucable now. So une- 


derived from such a system, can, in no case, be equivalent tu the sacri- | 


State or section of States; but of the United States collectively. The | 


arucies of this important manufacture. ‘This is an argument from ex- | 
perience, founded ov the last war with England. ‘The question then | 
is, Whether a remedy is proposed? And whether the remedy will be | 
general or partial in us effects! Let us suppose then, that we succeed | 
m establishing the manuiactare of woollens to an extent sufficient to | 
supply the wants of the whole Union; net considering the question | 
Whether or not, we shall be dependent on foreign nations for the raw | 
materials. | 

To obtain the advantages proposed by the orator. the establishments | 
}must be only im one section of the Union: for, if they are in every | 
Siute, the necessity and benefits of those “ reciprocal weyages,”’ which | 
he describes between the North and the South, will not exist. Now, 
suppose another war were to take place with England, of what advan- | 
tage would the manufacture of woollens in Massachusetts be to Loui- 
siana, or to the Southern States, so called? ‘To convey the goods to | 
those States, we must have a navy sufiicrent to prevent the blockade of | 
our own ports, and to protect them te their ports of destination: for | 
an inland transportation of articles so bulky, would be attended with teo 
much expense, dithculty, and delay, to admit of its being performed. In 
this case, unless we were at war with all the world beside, goods of the 
same descripton, of much better quality, and cheaper rate, could 
be obtained as easily and safely from Fraace, Spain, or Germany. 

The same reasoning will apply, thongh with greater force, to the 
manufacture of sugar: for Louisiana is the only State where this 
article is made, or can be made in quanutite worth cousidering. {1 this 
case the protection 1s exclusively for the benefit of that State, and from 
the nature of things, must always be se. In these circamstances, what 
advantages would the manufacture of sugar in Louisiana be to the 
State of Maine ? 

It; would be easy to multiply cases and to extend the reasoning—but 
we shall avoid entering into long and tedious details, w illustrate facts 
which must be obvious without them. 

The orator further says, that *‘ A ship destined for Cuba, makes a 
foreign voyage strictly so called. She passes by Cuba, and sails for 
New Orleans, which js not comsidered a foreign voyage. Yet he asks, 
wherein is the difference ?” 

We grant, so far as ‘the employment of the ship, experience of the 
sailor, and demand for the labor of the ship-bnilder” are concerned, in 
tis particular case, there is no difference. But we thonglit this was not 
so mucha question of differences or injuries as of benefits. Had the 
orator possessed more knowledge of the science he has affected to de- 
spise—had he taken a more extended view of the subject, instead of 
confining it to the mere transportation of goocs from one port to another 
—had he traced the operation of a simple principle of poatical economy 
to its ultimate effects, he probably mst not have asked such a ques- 
tion. He would, no doubt, have seen wherein the difference is. not 
my to the ship owner, but to the people at iarge. 

The ship, in proceeding to New Orleans, receives a cargo of sugar 
which costs six cents a pound; if she had stopped at a port in Cuba, 
not only would a very dangerous part of the voyage have been saved, 
but a cargo of better quality could have been procured at three cents a 
pound. But Cuba being a foreign island, and New Orleans a domestic 
port, the sugar of the former is subjected to a duty of three cents a 
pound on its importation; and that of the latter is free of duty: It is 
obvious, therefore, that the duty adds to the cost of foreign sugar three 
cents a pound, and raises it to that of the domestic manufacture ; and 
consequently the price to the consumer is one hundred per centum of 
the cost higher than it would have been, if the foreign, hike the domes- 
tic, were free of duty on importation. 

Now, it is a well settled principle, that, by diminishing prices, con- 
sumption increases: by increasing the consumption of an Ym 
article, a great ameunt of tonnage is employed, and hence the shipping 
interest, and every occupation dependent upon, or connected with it, is 
promoted. In this case too, Louisiana would take no less of our ex- 
ports, and Cuba more. 

Besides, suppose the duty ons had not been laid, or so small a 
duty, that the manufacture of it in Louisiana had never been attempt- 
ed—the Jabor now employed in this business would have continued in 
the raising of cotton, rice, &c. ; the exportation of which, wou.d, deubt- 
less, have given employment to an equal amount of tonnage at least, as 
that now required for he transportation of sugar. 

Thus the orator may, we think, perceive “ wherein is the difference” 
finally produced, even in the favorite ease he has cited. 

We now proceed to show “ whefein is the difference” to the people at 
large. Diminishing prices, consamption increases; and by diminishing 
high duties, the revenue increases. It is evident, we think,: that m 
consequence of the duty, the purchaser pays a price one hundred per 
cent., or technically, cent. per cent., higher on the cost on every ponnd 
of brown sugar he consumes. On the foreign sugar the duty goes into 
the public treasury ; but on the domestic article it goes into the pockets 
of the planter. The amount thus paid by the people to the sugar 
ary of Louisiana, is but little short of three milhons of dollars an- 
nually ! 


qual must be the operation of any system, whose object is to protect | 
parucular iuterests at the general expense, that the advantages to be | 


fices that must be made for its support. We speak not of any one | 


main argument in favor of the manufacture of woollens, for example, is, | 
that in case of a foreign war, we should net be deprived of the needful | 


protecting demestic manufactures, Congress are providing for the 
general welfare.” 

This is a summary of the arguments by which tue nght in Congress 
to impose such heavy bardens on the people, is attempted to be main- 
tained. 

Whether Congress are moving within the limits prescribed to them 
by the Constitution, in levying protecting daties, on the ground alleged. 
that they are for the * general warfare,’ may be determined by the 
sugar tax. The duty on this article was originally imposed for the 
purpose of revenue; yet, it is continued for the purpose of protection, 
and is, therefore, comprehended in the system. ‘To reconcile the peo- 
ple, in the first imstance, to taxes of this nature, and to give some plausi- 
bility to the argument that they are for the ‘‘ general welfare,” the ad- 
vocates of the system amuse the people, by assuring taem, that the 
taxes will be only temporary; that the manufactures require protection 
only during their infancy; that when once established, they will require 
no aid from Gevernment;: that the people will be remunerated for the 
taxes paid for their protection, by their obtaining the protected article 
cheaper and of better quality, both for exportation and home consump- 
Uvu. 

But, unhappily, the duties are laid, and no limits are fixed to their du- 
ration. Fifteen years are passed away, aud manufactures are still in a 
state of helpless infancy. An embargo is adinitted to be constitctional 
as a regulation of trade. ‘ihe orator and his political friends opposed 
the embargo of 1sU7, if we nghtly remember, because it was unhmited, 
and therefore unconstitutional. ** 

Now, if it be admutted that the protection of manufactures by taxes 
is for the *‘ geveral welfare,’ because it will lessen the prices of the 
protected articles, it is just and proper that the continuance of that 
protection should be limited to some period, when the people should re- 
ceive the promised benefit fer which thei money had been taken and 
expended. But if the protecting duties aze te eontinue forever, and to 
be forever necessary. the ‘‘ general welfare,” instead of being promoted, 
is injuretl. 

To apply this reasoning to the protecting duty on sugar. 

The manufactarers of this article im Louisiana inform us, that even 
at the present price of six cents a pound they derive no profit on the 
cultivation of the cane, and manufacture of sugar ; and while sugar of 
even better quality can he obtained in the West Indies at three cents, 
theirs, at double that price, yields them but from 4 to 6 per centum per 
annum omthe investment of their capital, which is worth an annual 
interest of 7 to &. This difference of cost is aseribed to its local situa- 
tion, the disadvantages of which are such, that they shall never be able 
to make the article so cheap as it can be made in the West Indies. If 
this be true—and we ¢oubt it not, not only of this, but of nearly every 
other protected article, for at least a half a century to come—are pev- 
ple to be forever burdened with this system of taxation? 

But we will not admit that Congress have the power, even thus 
limited, to impose duties exclusively for the purpose of [gy and 
encouraging one branch of business at the expense of all others. The 
eighth section of the Constitution of the United States enumerates the 
powers of Congress. ‘The tenth article of amendments of the Consti- 
tution runs thus: “ The. pewers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people.” 

Now we may say to Congress, show us among your enumerated 
powers, that whieh you have thus exercised? If it canmot be found 
there, it was never delegated ; and any law made by virtue of that as- 
sumed power, is unconstitutional, and consequently, ipso facto, null 
and void. 

But to settle this question is, perhaps, at present impossible ; an in- 
surmountable obstacle is met with at the threshheld. ‘The majority of 
Congress, the better to secure their object, practice an artifice unworthy 
of their station. For their protecting laws they use the title and recital 
of revenue laws, which, being enacted at a time when revenue was 
wanted, and for the purpose of raising it, were so framed as, at the 
same time, to subserve the purpose of protecting manufactures. Here 
no one was aggrieved, aud the constitutionality of the laws was not called 
in question. 

he preamble to the first revenue law under the Constitution runs 
thus: ‘‘ Whereas, it is necessary for the support of Government, for 
the discharge of the debts of the Uuited States, and the protection and 
encouragerient of manufactures, that duties be laid on goods, wares, 
and merchandise imported into the United States,” &e. 

The object of this law was to raise money to be appropriated to the 
support of Government; to raise money to be appropriated to the pay- 
ment of the public debt; but, will any one assert, that it was one of the 
objects of this law, to raise money to be appropriated to the encourage- 
ment of manufactures. A law imposing duties for revenue, for either 
of the two purposes first named, would be acknowledged, by all parties, 
to be within the power of Congress; but a law imposing duties for the 
purpose of protecting and encouraging manufactures exclusively, could 
not, we think, find any ground of support, in the Constitution. A dif- 
ference, and a striking difference, between such a law as this, and those 
now in force, would be, that in the former case the duties are for the 
purpose of raising revenue, but in the latter case for the ultimate pur- 
pose of prohibiting importations, and, eventually, annihilating this source 
of revenue. 

The orator, in another art of his speech, with a trramphant air, 2 
peals to authorities for support; but we think, for reasons i Ny 
given, the cases to which he alluded, were not cases in point. When 
laws, of their approval, are adduced, laying duties for sole 

: ing and encouraging any particular branch of busi 





advocates of the “‘ American System.” 





Thus may be seen by this single ease, the positive evils to which the 
whole country are su for imaginary blessings promized by the | 


authority may, with propriety, be quoted, and will, uo doubt, have all the 
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=: A mere . - An 7 of mn of the aepeemn ‘1 whe formed the Con-| Their verdict is with us, and from it there les no appeal. , . | deration the trade of the { nited States ;;to examine the relative s.tua- halen 
stitution.” bat of the Convention itself, on this momentous question ; As soon as the immense cheering and acclamations with which this —— se ame oe ow and pace — = a uniform active 
and because the explan LLL0b proceeds from indisputable authority, and address and toast were received, had subsided— es Satsiserbi Ralemeveey: “Sie: Silieedinaas ‘Canlens 48'eaeas tee seiecte 
shows w more fase e ne ae mee samen Sper es 2 ce Mr. Wessrer rose, aud spoke as follows : missioners; and | have understood. though I cannot assert the faet, that a 
=< rote end os salcematel om > oneal eihdah shall ter { owe the honor of this occasion, gentlemen, to your patriotic and af- | their Report was drawn by him. His associate from this State was the —y 
- at ‘ ee ee —_ : a ; . re eaieeneiin pend Betta hon om if | feclonate attachment to the Constitution of the country. For an effort, | venerable Judge Benson, who has lived long, and still lives, to see the 0 u 
" : Saree tie " Bae te United States. or = laweer of reputa- well intended, however otherwise of unpretending character, made in | happy results of the counsels which originated in this meeting. Of its ames" 
ya esiahin Canis Vienite. will pronounce it to be a constitatonal law. the discharge of public duty, and designed to maintain the Constitution, members, he and Mr. Madison are, | believe, now the only survivors. Somme 
Although we entertain no doubt on this question, yet owing to the and vindicate its Just powers, you have been pleased to tender me this These Commissioners recommended, what took place the next year, a onal 1 
etdien of thn eamibry: White tne eane of War, eine Gomes of ane. | © of your respect. it would be idle affectation to deny tae it gives General Convention of all the States, to take Into serious deliberation Seuss 
factires came inte life. and others found encouragement from the high me singu.ar gratilicahion. ky ery puble man nus naturally ¢ostre the | the condition of the country, and aes ise such provisions as should ren- men. 
duties then imposed for revenve. Perhaps the nation, after passing even approbation of his fellow-citizens ; and, though it may be supposed | der the Constitution of the Federal Government adequate to the exi- ond a 
stetestins awe when oe terwél opposition aad remonstrances were | “4 i should be anmous, in the first place, not to disappoint the expec- | gencies of the Union. [need not remind you, that, of this Convention of the 
a gorse Peggy he Se lene al os agents of the peonle. and their | tations of those whose immediate Representative | «m, it is not possible | Mr. Hamilton was an active and efficient member. The Constitution that 2 
ee ent , em - ‘aaa oh sant producing matnats private Settien: it | Maat 1 should not feel, nevertheless, the hich value of such a mark of es- was framed and submitted to the country. And then another great seeme 
: - 2 might be just and expedient in the nation, for a hinited time. not to re- } %€™ 25 1S here ofiered, But, gentiemen, | am conscions that the main work was to be undertaken. The Constitution would naturally tind, tion is 
Ae.) neal them: but then this could never be claimed, as a matter of right, | PUrpose of this eceasion is higher than the mere manifestation of per- and did find, enemies and opposers. Objections to it were nnmercus, neues 
3 e s W th thi w. it misht be Droner and politic. if the laws of 1828. were sonal regard. It isto evince your attachinent to the Constitution, and | and powerful, and spirited. ‘They were to be answered, and they were mend 
pf upside’, nt aiisle or ik aa, sgh ain Cintas Ciech IR1G. ped per. | Your just alarm at whatever threatens to weaken its proper authority, effectnally answered. ‘The writers of the numbers of the Federalist— ee | 
Es haps 1824; at the former, and probably at the latter point, the people in | er endanger its existence. es mF Mr. Hamilton, Mr Madison, and Mr. Jay—so greatly distinguished Decle 
> the present circumstances would rest contented. | : Geutlemen, this could hardiy be otherwise. ft would be strange, in- | themselves, in their discussions of the Constitution, that those numbers be Gr 
% The amendment of the Constitution before cited, was one of those deed, 1 the mewbers of this vast commercial community should not be a ; Conv 
proposed by Massachusetts; and we hazard nothing in asserting, that first and foremost to — — aren nen am aed opinions and Nore.—That the reader may see what sort of a Government Gen- repre 
withowi this and others proposed by that State, the Constitution would emgne —_ advanced g wennadpendienned. xpeen pes a than | eral Hamilton advocated, we copy, from the “Journal of the Federal talent 
ere, where louder than here, may we expect a patriotic voice to be | aw. gy y a 
not have been adopted by her. tank when the Eigen of the Gteten in thrantened i fn-thin ores Convention,” as published in this paper at page 76, the following Plan, Ge 
The article speaks its own importance It was introdaced for the a vo = ution of be States - pre he n this. great Com : ; P ‘ ay mm a 
pea I ‘ial emporium, at this central point of the anited commerce of the | SUbmitted by that gentleman, on the 16th June, 1787, thirty-three days recoll 
purpose of restraining Congress in the exercise of powers, which by | a ee ee. pe : ce of the et } oct 
constraction, corruption, or the love of power, it was apprehended, they | United States, of all places, we may expect the warmest, the most de- | after the session commenced.—Ed. fect 
) ' * | termined and universal feeling of attachment to the National Constitu- ” BPs Cee: this c 
might assume. . = : ton. Gentlemen, no one can estimate more highly than I do, the natu- ONSe, SAPS HS ERAS OF OSVERN MENS. new 
Before the adoption of the Constitution, the States composing the aliens c- ; N ne a high She The following Paper was read by Col. Hamilton, ag containing dis oun 
Confederacy were each and all Sovereign States. The Constitution is ral advantages of your city. No one entertains a higher opinion than } a = y : 4 a y 
—_ sof t eaten Gaene, 3 hair caveseian caneciies. as Btate myself, also, of that spirit of wise and liberal policy which has actuated ideas of @ SUITABLE Pias OF GOVERNMENT for the United States, in a enou 
We! + ome =: : * hha , ~sear mere eceaes ot be ot = ag Torte mae the Government of the Siate in the accomplishment of high objects, | Speech upon the foregoing motion of Mr. Dickinson : first 
os aaielening ‘call high motets - ond we orate cee nets. or important to the growth end prosperity both of the State and the City. 1. The Supreme Legislative power of the U. States of America to ioe 
has been denounced as unsound, in a high place, by what we call higher But all these local advantages, and all this enlightened State policy | be vested in two distinet bodies of men, the one to be called the Assem- ow 
authority, because it is supported by reason and historical truth. Patrick could never have oy your city what it now ia, without the aid and | bly, the other the Senate, who, together, shall form the Legislature of - oe 
Henry, in his speech in the Virginia Convention, on the adoption of protection of a Genera ee over all the States, and | the United States, with porcer to pass all laws whatsoever, subject to the 3 
the Constitution of the United States, thus expressed himself. Give establishing for all aan an a 8) mee of commercial regu- negative hereafter mentioned. os r 
me leave to demand, what right had they (the Federal Convention) to say lation. Without oo c a without pu a — without sys-| 2. ‘The Assembly to consist of persone elected by the people, to serve s 
we, the people? My political curiosity, exclusive of my anxious aolici- | matic finance, wa ge om " ars te aws, all other ad- for three years. ee 
tude for the public welfare, leads me to ask, who authorized them to | Y2044ses possessed yao, — oo “ep ed and perished like 3. The Senate to consist of persons elected to Serve during good be- sh = 
epeak the language of we, the people, instead of we the States? States unripe fruit. A Genera a erument was, for years before it was in- haviour, their election to be made by electors chosen for that purpose by = 
are the characteristics and the soul of @a confederation. If the States be stituted, the great object of desire -” the inhabitants of this city. New the people. In order to this, the States to be divided into election dis He 
net the agents of this Compect, it must be one gvest, consolidated. Ne- York was conscious of her local adv antages for commerce—she saw her | tricts. On the death, removal, or resignation, of any Senator, his place w _— 
Bah tional Government of the peuple of all the States.”* destiny, and was eager to embrace it ; but nothing else than a General | be filled out of the district from which he came. uien- 
| The formation and ratification of the Constitation were by States, | Govermment could make free her path before her, and set her forward] 4. The Supreme Executive authority of the United States to be vest- tune 
“ every State having an equal voice. Rhode Island the same as New | 0” her career. She early saw all this, and to the accomplishment of this | ed in a Governor, to be elected to serve during good behaviour—his elec- bon 
. York. How is it possible that so conclasive a fact against the doctrine great and indispensable aupent os nous ap Ovmny faculty, and exerted | tion to be made by electors chosen by electors cnores by the people, in the we 
= should, for party purposes, be so grossly perverted by one man; and, | ©Y®'Y effort. She was - mista a M. ‘he formed no false judgment. | election districts aforesaid—his authorities and functions to be as fol- on 
re: that it should, for the same purposes, be supported by others? At the moment of the r option o 2 . onstitution, New York was the | lows: | e 
<i. The principal fears entertained of the Constitution, by the discerning capital of the State, aks oo decd Pw eee cpa thousand people. To have a negative upon all laws about to be passed.and the eTec ution of — 
> patriots of that period, and partienlarly by those of Massachusetts, were, It now contains more than two hundred thousanc people, and is justly | all laws parcel t to have the entire direction se when authorized or an 
ee chat @ would lead to a consolidated Government: thet % would destroy | regarded as the commercial capital, not only of all the United States, | begun; to have, with the advice and appro n of the Senate, the ns 
Pa the State sovereignties, and eventually reduce them to mere corpora- but of the whole a —_ the I roy —— Sea. Eve-| power of making all treaties ; to have the sole appointment of the Heads as , 
& ag tions. What then was prophesy, is now nearly history ; and the wisdom | ry page of her history, for t nd rei oxty ay — igh and irresistible | or the Chef Officers of the Departments of Finance, Har, and foreign = 
* of those patriots mnat be seen, ‘felt,and acknowledged:” for if the liberty | testimony to the benefits a a the General Government. Affairs ; have the nomination of all other officers, (Ambasradore to ow 
- tf Gn people Me meintnined & will be Op She arecerveiion of State Hler astonishing growth is referred ~ woe aoneer 3 all the world over, foreign nations included,) subject to the approbation or rejection of the an 
ois Rights, and their salutary action on the atiewpted encroachments. cor- | 2% ne of the most striking proofs of the eflects of our Federal Union. Senate ; to have the power of pardoning all ofiences, except treason, are, 
oe ruptions, and usurpations of the National Government? To suppose her now to be easy and indifferent, when notions are ad-| which he shall not pardov without the approbation of the Senate. eha 
.n | vaneed tending to its dissolution, would be to suppose her equally for-| 5. On the death, resignation, or removal, of the Governor, hie autho- ( 
. BS * Wis Life of Henry. getful of the past, and blind to the present, alike ignorant of her own | rities to be exercised by the President of the Senate until a successor irre 
2 [ Rerietw to be continued. } history and her own interest, metamorphosed, from all that she has been, | be appointed. ° gui 
. | uito a being tired of its prosperity,sick of its own growth and greatness,| 6. The Senate to have the sole power of declaring war; the power of ena 
: ee SPEECHES | and infatuated for its own destruction. Every blow aimed at the Union | advising and approving all treaties ; the power of approving or rejyect- ear 
be} ao wee of the States strikes on the tenderest nerve of her interest and her hap- | ing all a vintments of officers, except the Heads or Chiefs of the Depart- Co 
“a i _piness. To bring the Union into debate, is to bring her own future cameate ‘mance, War, and Foreign Affatrs. ’ Uer 
oy DINNER TO MR. WEBSTER. prosperit? into debate also. To speak of arresting the laws of the Union, | 7. The Supreme Judicial authority of the United States to be vested bu 
o — | of interposing State power in niatters of commerce and revenue, of | in judges, to hold their offices during behaviour, with adecunate ; ral 
Es The following remarks, introductory to the toast of the guest, Mr. | Weakening the full and just authority of the General Government, aa permanent saluries. This court to have original pomtiatoe m all liv 
. ieececem wast dante tire Giabein de hh oie, Chancellor | would be, in regard to this city, but another mode of speaking of com- | cases of capture, and an appellative juriadiction in all causes in which : col 
¢: ~ : _ mercial ruin, of abandoned wharves, of vacated houses, of diminishing | the revenues of the General Government, or the citizens of foreign | we 
n Kent :— . and dispersing population, of bankrupt merchants, of mechanics with- | nations are coneerned. : wl 
ow The Parstpeyr called the attention of the gentlemen to 4 toast, to | out employment, and laborers without bread. The growth of thiscity,| 8. The Legislature of the United States to have power to institute i Vi 
ae which he was sure their judgments and their hearts would respond. and the Constitution of the United States, are coevals and cotempora- Courts in each State for the determination of all matters of general be 
= New England had been long fravfal in great men, the necessary con-! ries. They began together, they have flourished together, and, if rash- | concern. : no 
sequence of the adimurable discipline of her institutions ; and we were | ness and folly destroy one, the other will follow it to the tomb. 9. The Governors, Senators, and all officers of the United States. to thi 
this day honored with the presence of one of those chevished objects of| Gentlemen, it is true, indeed, that the growth of this city is extraor- | be liable to impeachment for mal and corrupt conduct, and. upon con- ad 
a her attachment and pnde, who has an undoubted and peculiar title to | dinary, and almost unexampled. It is now, I believe, sixteen or seven- | viction, to be removed from office, and disqualified for holding any 4 str 
& our regard. [tis a plain truth, that he who defends the Constitution of | teen years since I first saw it. Within that comparatively short period | place of trust or profit. All impeachments to be tried by a Court, to ti 
, a his country, by his wisdora in council, is entitled to share her gratitude | it has added to its number three times the whole amount of its popula- | consist of the chief or senior Judge of the Superior Court of Lew in | It 
: 2 with these who protect it by valor in the field. Peace has its victories, | tion when the Constitution was adopted. Of all things having power | each State, provided that such Judge hold his place during good beha- ) be 
ig as wellas war. We ail recollect a late memorable occasion, when the | to check this prosperity, of all things potent to blight and blast it, of all | viour, and have a permanent salary. | e 
iy exalted talents and enlightened patriotism of the gentleman to whom | things capable of compelling this city to recede as fast as she has ad- 10, All laws of the particular States, contrary to the Conetitution or j be 
: ‘i he had alluded were exerted in support of our National Union and the! vanced, a disturbed Government, an enfeebled public authority, a bro- | laws of the United States, to be utterly void. And the better to prevent T 
ta sound interpretation of its Charter. If there be any one political pre-! ken or a weakened Union of the States, eee be sovereign. This | such laws het passed, the Gerernor or President of each State shall be ‘ e! 
i* cept pre-eminent above all others, and acknowledged by all, it is that) would be cause efficient enough. Every thing else, in the common for- appointed by the General Government, and shall have a negative upon the n 
t which dictates the absolute necessity of a union of the States under! tane of communities, she may hope to resist,or to prevent. That would | laws about to be passed in the State of which he is Governor or Presi- I 
a one Government, aud that Gevernment clothed with those attributes) be fatal as the arrow of . dent. 5 b 
| - and powers with which the existing Constitution has invested it. We Gentlemen, you have personal recollections and associations connect- 11. No State to have any forces, land or naval, and the militia of alt ty 
ae were indebted, under Providence, to the operation and influence of the | ed with the establishment and adopuon of the Constitution. which are | the States to be under the sole and exclusive direction of the United States, # 
powers &f Wat Constitution, for our nationa- bonor abroad and for un-! necessarily called up on an occasion like this. It is impossible to forget | the officers of which to be appointed and commissioned by them. 
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are generally received as important commentaries on the text, and ac- 
curate expositions, in general, of its objects and puagonre. Those pa- 
ers were all written and published in this city. Mr. Hamilton was 
elected one of the distinguished delegation from the eity, uito the State 
Convention, at Poughkeepsie, called to ratity the new Constitution. 
Its debates are published. Mr. Hamilton appears to have exerted, ou 
this occasion, to the utmost, every power and faculty of his mind. : 

The whole question was likely to depend on the decision of New 
York. He felt the full importance of the crisis; and the reports of his 
speeches, imperfect as they pe are, are yet lasting monuments to 
his genius and patriotism. He saw, at last, his hopes fulfilled : he saw 
the Constitution adopted, and the Government under it established and 
organized. ‘The discerning eye of Washington iummediately called 
him to that post infininitely the most important in the administration 
of the new system. He was made Secretary of the ‘Treasury ; and 
how he fulfilled the duties of such a place, at such a time, the whole 
country perceived with delight, and the whole world saw with admira- 
tion. He smote the rock of the national resources, and abundant 
streams of revenue gushed forth. He touched the dead corpse of the 
Public Credit, and it sprung upon its feet. ‘The fabled birth of Mi- 
nerva, from the brain of Jove was hardly more sudden, or more per- 
fect than the fiuancial system of the United States, burst forth from the 
conceptions of ALEXANDER HamiLton. | 

Your recollections, gentlemen, your respect, and your affections, all 
conspire to bring before you, at such a time i this, another great man, 
now, too, numbered with the dead. I mean the pure, the disinterested, 
the patriotic Joun Jay. His character ts a brilliant Pat 4 in the sacred 
treasures of national reputation. Leaving his pro ess). at an early 
period, yet not before he had singularly distinguished himself in it, 
from the commencement of the Revolution, his whole life, until his 
final retirement, was a life of public service. A member of the first 
Congress, he was the author of that political paper which is generally 
acknowledged to stand first among the incomparable productions of 
that body: papers, which called forth that decisive strain of eommen- 
dation from the great Lord Chatham, in which he pronounced them not 
inferior to the finest productions of the master states of the world. He 
bad been abroad, and he had also been long entrusted with the difficult 
duties of our foreign correspondence athome. He had seen, and feit, 
in the fullest measure, and to the greatest possible extent, the difficulty 
of conducting our foreign affairs honorably and usefully, without a 
stronger and more perfect Union at home. Though not a member of 
the Ponveation which framed the Constitution, he was yet present 
while it was in session, and looked anxiously for ita veoelt. y the 
choice of this city, he had a seat in the State Convention, and took an 
active and zealous part, for the adoption of the Constitution. He was 
selected by Washington to be the first Chief Justice of the United 
States; and surely the high and most responsible duties of that station, 
could not have been trusted to abler or safer hands. It is the duty, one 
of — importance and delicacy, of that tribunal, to decide constitn- 
tional questions, arising occasionally on Stay laws. The general 
learning and ability, and especially the prudence, the mildness, and the 
firmness of his character, eminently fitted Mr. Jay to be the head of 
such a Court. When the spotless ermine of the judicial robe fell on 
Joux Jay, it touched nothing not as spotless as itself. These eminent 
men, gentlemen, the cotemporaries of some of you, known to most, 
and revered by all, were so conspicuons in the framing and adopting + 
of the Constitution, and called so early to important stations under it, 
that a tribute, better, indeed, than I have given, or am able to give, 
seemed due to them from us. There was yet another, of whom men- 
tion is to be made. In the revolutionary history of the country, the 
pame of Chancellor Livixeston becae early prominent. He was a 
member of that Congress which declared Independence ; and a mem- 
ber, too, of the Committee which drew and reported the immortal 
Declaration. At the period of the adoption of the Constitution, he was 
its firm friend and able advocate. He was a member of the State 
Convention, being one of that list of distinguished and gified men who 
represented this city in that body, and threw the whole weight of his 
talents and influence into the doubtful scale of the Constitution. 


Gentlemen, as connected with the Constitution, you have also local 
recollections which must bind it atill closer to your attachment and 
affection. It commenced its being, and its blessings, here. It was in 
this city, in the midst of friends, anxious, hopeful, and devoted, that the 
new Government started in its course. To us, gentlemen, who are 
younger, it has come down by tradition; but some around me are old 
enough to have witnessed, and did witness, the interesting scene of the 
first Inauguration. They remember what voices of gratified patriot- 
ism, what shouts of enthusiastic hope, what acclamations rent the air— 
how mnany eyes were suffused with tears of joy—how cordially each 
man pressed the hand of him who was next to him, when, standing in 
the open air, in the centre of the city, in the view of assembled thou- 
sands, the first President was heard solemaly to pronounce the words of 
his official oath, repeating them from the lips of Chancellor Livines- 
rox. You then thought, gentlemen, that the great work of the Revo- 





lution was accomplished. You then felt that you had a Goverument— 
that the United States were then, indeed, united. Every benignant 
star seemed to shed its selectest influence on that auspicious hour. 
Here were heroes of the Revolution—here were sages of the Conven- 
tien—here were minds disciplined and schooled im all the various for- 
tunes of the country, acting now in various relations, but all co-opera- 
ling to the same great end, the successful administration of the new 
and untried Constitution. And he—how shall I speak of him ’—he 
was at the head, who was already first in war—who was already first in 
the hearts of his countrymen—and who was now shown also, by the 
unanimous suffrage of the country, to be first in peace. 

Gentlemen, how gloriously have the hopes then jndulged, been ful- 
filled' Whose expectation was then so sanguine—I may almost ask 
whose imagination then so extravagant, as to run forward and contem- 
plate as probable, the one-half of what has been accomplished in forty 
vears? Who, among you, can go back to 1789, and see what this city, 
and this country too, then were—and then beholding what they now 
are, can be ready to consent that the Constitution of the United States 
shall now be weakened, nullified, or dishonored ? 


Gentlemen, before I leave these pleasant recollections, I fee] it an 
irresistible impulse of duty to pay a tribute of respect to another distin- 
guished person, not, indeed, a fellow-ciuzen of your own, but asso- 
ciated with those | have already mentioned, in important labors, and an 
early and indefatigable friend and advocate in the great cause of the 
Constitution. Gentlemen, I refer to Mr. Mantson. I am aware, gen- 
tlemen, that a tribute of regard from me to him is of little importance ; 
but if it shall receive your approbation and sanction, it will become of 
value. Mr. Madison, thanks to a kind Providence, is yet among the 
living, and there is certainly no other individual living to whom the 
country is so much indebted for the blessings of the Constitution. He 
was one of the Commissioners at Annapolis, in 1786, at the meeting of 
which I have already spoken; a meeting, which, to the great credit of 
Virginia, had its origin in a proceeding of that State. He was a mem- 
ber of the Convention of 1729, and of that of Virginia the following 
vear. He was thus intimately acquainted with the whole progress of 
the furmation of the Constitution, from its very first step to its final 
adoption. If ever man had the means of understanding a written in- 
strument. Mr. Madison has the means of understanding the Constitu- 
tion. If itbe possible to know what was designed by it, he can tell us. 
It was in this city, that, in conjanetion with Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Jay, 
be wrote the numbers of the Federalist; and it was in this city that he 
eommenced his brilliant career. under the new Constitution, having 
been elected into the House of Representatives of the first Congress. 
The recorded votes and debates, of those times, show his active and 
efficient agency in every important measure of that Congress. The 
necessary orgavization of the Government, the arrangement of the 
Departments, and especially the paramouut subject of revenue, engaged 
his attention, and shared his labors. The legislative history of the first 
two or three years of the Government is full of instruction. It pre- 
sents, in striking light, the evils inteuded to be remedied by the Con- 





stitution, and the provisions which were deemed essential to the reme- 
dy of those evils. It exhibits the country, in the moment of its change, 
from a weak aud ill-defined confederacy of States, into a general, effi- 
cient, but still restrained and limited Government. It shows the first 
working of our peculiar system, moved, as it then was, by master 
hands. 

Gentlemen, for one, I confess I like to dwell on this part of our his- 
tory. Itis good for usto be here. It is good for us to study the sitna- 
tion of the country at this period, to survey its difficulty, to look at the 
conduct of its public men, to sce how they struggled with obstacles, real 
and formidable, and how gloriously they brought the country out of its 
state of depression and distress. ‘Truly, gentlemen, these founders and 
fathers of the Constitution were great men, and thoroughly furnished 
for every good work. All that reading and learning could do, all that 
talent and intelligence could do, and what, perbaps. is still more, all 
that long experience, in difficult and troubled times, and a deep and 
intimate practical knowledge of the condition of the country could do, 
conspired to fit theim for the great business of forming a general, but 
limited Government, embracing common objects, extending over all 
the States, and yet touching the power of the States no farther than 
those common objects require. 1 confess I love to linger around these 
original fountains, and to drink deep of their waters. I love to im- 
bibe, in as full measure as I may, the spirit of those who laid the 
foundations of the Government, and so wisely and skilfully baianced 
and adjusted its bearings and proportions. 

Having been afterwards, for eight years, Secretary of State, and as 
long President, Mr. Madison has had an experience in the affairs of the 
Constitution, certainly second to vo man. More than any other man 
living, and perhaps more than any other who has lived, his whole public 
life has been incorporated, as it were, into the Constitution; in the 
original conception and project of attempting to form it, im its actual 
framing, in explaining and recommending it, by speaking and writing, 
in assisting at the first organization of the Government under it, and in 
a long administration of its executive powers—in those various ways he 
has lived near the Constitution, and with the power of imbibing its 
true spirit, and inhaling its very breath, from its first pulsation of life 
Again, therefore, I ask, if he cannot tell us what the Constitution is, 
and what it means, who can! He had retired with the respect and re- 
gard of the community, and might naturally be supposed not willing to 
interfere again in matters of political concern. He has, nevertheless, 
not withhoiden his opinion on the vital question discussed on that ocea- 
sion, which has caused this meeting. He has stated, with an accurac 
almost peculiar to himself, and so stated, as in my opinion, to place al- 
most beyond farther controversy, the true doctrines of the Constitution. 
He has stated, not notions too loose and irregular to be called even a theory 
—not ideas struck out by the feeling of present inconvenience or sup- 

mal-administratio suggestions of expediency, or evasions 
of fair and straight-forward construction—but elementary principles, 
clear and sound distinctions, and indispensable truths. 1 am sure, 
gentlemen, that I speak your sentiments, as well as my own, when I 
say, that, for making public so clearly and distinctly as he has done, his 
own opinions on these vital questions of constitutional law, Mr. Ma- 
dison has founded a new and strong claim on the gratitude of a greatful 
country. You will think with me, that, at his advanced age, and in the 
enjoyment of general respect and approbation, for a long career of pub- 
lic services, it was an act of distinguished patrictism, when he saw 
notions promulgated and maintained which he deemed unsound and 
dangerous, not to hesitate to come forward, and wo place the weight of 
his own opinion in what he deemed the nght scale, come what 
might. Iam sure, gentlemen, it cannot be doubted—the manifestation 
is clear—that the country feels gratefully the force of this new obligation. 

Gentlemen, what I have said of the benefits of the Constitution to 
your city, night be said, with little change, in every other of the 
country. Its benefits are not exclusive. What has it left undone, 
which any Government could do, for the whole country? In what 
condition has it placed us? Where do we now stand? Are we elevat- 
ed or degraded by its operation’ What is our condition under its in- 
fluence, at the very moment when some talk of arresting its power and 
breaking its unity? Do we not feel ourselves on an eminence? Do 
we not challenge the respect of the whole world? What has placed 
us thus high? What has given us this just pride? What else is it, 
bat the unrestrained and free operation of that same Federal Constitu- 
tion, which it has been proposed now to hamper, and manacle, and 
nullify? Whg is there among us, that should find himself on any spot 
of the earth, where human beings exist, and where the existence of 
other nations is known, that would not be proud to say, | am an Ameri- 
can? I am a countryman of Washington? I am a citizen of that 
Republic, which, although it has suddenly sprung up, yet there are 
none on the globe who have ears to hear, and have not heard of it-e 
who have eyes to see, and have not read of it—who know any 
thing, and yet do not know of its existence and its glory? And, gen- 
tlemen, let ime now reverse the pictare. Let me ask, who there is 
among us, if he were to be found to-morrow in one of the civilized 
countries of Europe, and were there to learn that this goodly form of 
Government had been overthrown—that the United States were no 
longer united—that a death-blow had been struck upon their bond of 
Union—that they themselves bad destroyed their chief good and their 
chief honor—who is there, whose heart would not sink within him ? 
Who is there who would not cover his face for very shame ? 

At this very moment, gentlemen, our country ts a general refuge for 
the distressed and the prosecuted of other nations. Whoever is in 
affliction from political occurrences in bis own country, looks here for 
shelter. Whether he be Republican, flying from the oppression of 
thrones—or whether ?e be monarch or monarchist, flying from thrones 
that crumble and fail under or around bhim—he feeis equal assurance, 
that if he get fvot-hold on our soil, his person is safe, and his rights will 
be respected. 

And who will venture to say, that in any Government now existing 
in the world, there is greater security for persons or property than in 
the United States? We have tried these popular imstitutions in times 
of great excitement and commotion ; they have stood substantially firin 
and steady, while the fountains of the great political deep have been 
elsewhere broken up; while thrones, resting on ages of proscription, 
have tottered and fallen; and while, in other countnes the earthquake 
of unrestrained popular commotion has swa!lowed up all law. and all li- 
berty and all nght together. Qur Govermment has been tried in peace,and 
has been tried in war; and has proved itself fit for both. It has been assail- 
ed from without, and successfully resisted the shock; it has been disturbed 
within, and has effectually quieted the disturbance. 
it can stand assault—it can stand adversity—it can stand every thing, 
but the marring of its own beauty, and the weakening of its own 
strength. It can stand every thing, but the etleets of our own rashness, 
and our own folly. it can stand every thing, but disorganization, disu- 
nion, and nullification. 

It is a striking fact, and is as trne as it is striking, that at this very 
moment, among all the principal civilized States of the world, that 
Government is most secure against the danger of popular commo*ion, 
which is itself entirely popular. It seems, indeed, that the submission 
of every thing to the public will, under constitutional restraints, im- 
posed by the people themselves, furnishes, itself, security that that will 
will desire nothing wrong. 

Certain it is, that popular constitutional liberty, as we enjoy it, ap- 
pears, in the present state of the world, as sure and stable a basis for 
Government to rest upon, as any Government of enlightened States can 
find, or does find. Certain it is, that in these times of so much popular 
knowledge, and so mach popular activity, those Governments which do 
not admit the people to partake in their administration, but keep the people 
under and beneath, sit on materials for an explosion, which may take 
place at any moment, and blow them into a thonsand atoms. 

Gentlemen, let any man who would degrade and enfeeble the 
national Constitution—let any man who would nullify its laws, stand 
forth and tell us what he would wish. What does he pro ? What- 
ever he may be, and whatever substitute he may hold forth, I am sure 
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the people of this country will decline his kind interference, aud hold 
on by the Constitution which they possess. Any one who would will 
ingly destroy it, I rejoice to know would be looked upon with abhor- 
rence. It is deeply entrenched in the regards of the people. Deoabt- 
less, it may be undermined by artful and long continued hostility ; it 


| way be imperceptibly weakened by secret attack ; it may be insidiously 


shorn of its powers by slow degrees; the public vigilance may be /uil- 
ed, and when it awakes, it may find the Constitution frittered away. In 
these modes, or some of them, doubiless, it is possible that the union of 
the States may be dissolved. 

But if the general attention of the people be kept alive—if they see 
the intended mischief before it is effected, they will effectually prevent 
it by their own sovereign power. ‘They will interpose themselves be- 
tween the meditated blow and the objeet of their regard and attachment. 
Gentlemen, next to the controlling authority of the people themselvee, 
the preservation of the Government is mainly committed to those who 
admmister it. If conducted in wisdom, it cannot but stand strong. Ite 
genuine original spirit is a patriotic, liberal, and generous spirit: a spirit 
of conciliation, of moderation, of candor, and of charity: a spirit of 
friendship, and not a spirit of hostility with the States: a spirit 
not to exceed, and equally careful not to relinquish, its just powers. 
W hile no interest can or ought to feel itself shut out from the benefits of 
the Constitution, none should consider those benefits as exclusively ite 
own. ‘The interests of all must be connected, and reconciled, and pro- 
vided for, as far av possible, that all may perceive the benefits of a united 
Government. 

Among other things, we are to remember that, since the adoption of 
the Constitution, new States have arisen, possessing already an im- 
mense epnenen, spreading and thickening over vast regions, which 
were a wilderness when the Constitution was adopted. ‘Those States 
are not like New York, directly connected with maritime commerce. 
They are entirely agricultural, and need markets consumption, and 
access to those markets. [t is the duty of the Goverument to bring the 
interests of these new States into the Union, and to incorporate os 
closely m the family compact. Gentlemen, it is not impracticable to 
reconcile these various interests, and so to administer the Government 
as to make it useful to all. It was never easier to administer the Go- 
vernment than itis now. We are beset with none, or with few, of its 
orginal difficulties: and it is a time of great general prosperity and 
happiness. Shall we admit ourselves incompetent to carry on the Go- 
vernment, #0 as to be satisfactory to the whole country? Shall we ad- 
mut that there has so little descended to us of the wisdom and prudence 
of our fathers? If the Government could be administered in Wash- 
ington’s time, when it was yet new, when the country was heavily in 
debt, when toreign relations were threatening, and when Indian wars 
pressed on the frontiers, can it not be administered now? Let us not 
acknowledge ourselves se nnequal to our duties. 

Gentemen, on the occasion referred to, it became necessary to con- 
sider the judicial power, and its proper fanctions under the Constitution. 
In every free and balanced government, this is a most essential and im- 
portant power. Indeed, | think it a remark of Mr. Hume, that the 
administration of justice seems to be the leading object of institutions of 
government: that legislatures assemble, that armies are embodied, that 
both war and peace are made. with a sort of ultimate reference w the 
proper adiministration of laws, and the judicial protection of private 
rights. ‘The judicial power comes home to every man. If the Legis- 
lature passes incorrect or unjust general laws, its members bear the evil 
as well asothers. But judieature acts on individuals ; it touches every 
a right, every private interest, and almost every private feeling. 

hat we possess is hardly fit to be called our own, unless we feel se- 
cure in its possession ; and this secusity, this feeling of perfect safety, 
cannot exist under a wicked, or even ander a weak and ignorant ad- 
ministration of the laws. ‘There ia.no happiness, there is no liberty, 

ere is no enjoyment of life, unless a man can say when he rises in 
=. morning, I shall be subject to the decision of no unjust judge, 
to-Gay. 

But, gentlemen, the Judicial Department, ander the Constitution of 
the United States, possesses still higher duties. It is true that it may be 
called on, and is occasionally called on to decide questions which are, in 
one sense, of a political nature. The General and State Governments, 
both established by the people, are established for different purposes, 
and with different powers. Between those powers questions may 
arise, and who shall decide them? Some provision for this end is ab- 
solutely necessary. What shall it be? This was the question before 
the Convention, and various schemes were suggested. i was foreseen 
that the States might inadvertently pass laws inconsistent with the Con- 
stitunon of the United States, or with acts of Congress; at least laws 
might be passed which would be charged with such inconsisteney. 
How should these questions be disposed of ! Where shall the power of 
judging, in cases oi alleged interference, be lodged? One suggestion in 
the Convention was, to make it an Executive power, and to ledge in 
the hands of the President, by requiring all State laws to be submitted 
to him, that he might negative such as he thought appeared repugnant 
to the general Constitution. This idea, perhaps, may have been bor- 
rowed from the power exercised by the crown over the laws of the 
colonies. It would evidently have been not only an inconvenient and 
troublesome proceeding, but dangerous also to the powers of the States. 
It was not pressed. It was thought wiser and safer, on the whole, to 
require State Legislatures and State Judges to take an oath to support 
the Constitution of the Unined States, and then leave the States at 
iberty to pass whatever laws they pleased, and if interference, in points 
of fact, should arise, to refer the question to judicial decision. To this 
end, the judicial power, under the Constitution of the United States, 
was made co-extensive with the legislative power. It was extended to 
all eaves arising under the Constitution and the laws of Congress. The 
Judiciary became thus possessed of the authority of deciding, in the last 
resort, in al! cases of alleged interference between State laws and the 
Constitution, and laws of Congress. 

Gentlemen, this is the actaal Constitution, this the law of the land. 
There may be those who think it unnecessary, er who would prefer a 
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different mode of deciding such questions; but this is the established 
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mode, and till i be altered, the Courts can no more decline their duty, 
on these occasions, than en other occ>sions. But, gentlemen, can any rea- 
sonable man doubt the expediency of this provision, or suggest a better ? 
Is it not absolutely essential to the peace of the country that this power 
should exist somewhere’? Where can it exist better than where it now 
does exist ! The National Judiciary }s the common tribunal of the whole 
country. It is organized by the common authority, and its places filled 
by the commonagent. This is a plain and practical provision. It was 
framed by no bunglers, nor by any wild theorists. And who can say 
that it has failed? Who can find substantial fault with its operation, or 
its results’ The great question is, whether we shall provide for the 
peaceable decision of cases of collision. Shall they be decided by law, 
or by foree ! Shall the decisions be decisions of peace, or decisions of 
war? 

On the occasion referred to, the proposition contended for, was, that 
every State, under certain supposed exigencies, and in certain supposed 
cases, might decide for itself, and act for itself, and oppose its own foree 
to the execution of the laws. By what argument do you imagine, gen- 
tlemen, it was, that such a proposition was maintamed ? I should eall 
it metaphysical, and subtle; but these terms would imply at least inge- 
nuity, and some degree of plaasibility: whereas the argument appears 
to me plain assumption, mere perverse construction of plain > 
in the body of the Constitution itself. As I anderstand it, when put 
forth in its revised and most authentic shape, it is this: that the Consti- 
tuffon provides that any amendments may be made to it whieh shall be 
agreed to by three-fourths of the States; there is, therefore, to be 
nothing in the Constitution to which three-fourths of the States have not 
agreed. All this is true ; but then comes this inference, viz: that when 
one State denies the constitutionality of any law of C she may 
arrest its execution as to herself, and keep it arrested till the States can 
all be consulted by their Conventions, and three-fourths of them shall 
have decided that the law is constitutional. Indeed, the inference ig 
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still stranger than this ; for State Conventions have no authority to con 
strue the Constitution, though they have authority to amend it; there- 
tore, the argument must prove, if it prove any thing, that when any one 
State denies that any particular power is included in the Consutution, 
it is to be considered as not included, and cannot be found there til 
three-fourths of the States agree to insert it. In short, the result of the 
whole is, that though it requires three-fourths of the States to insert any 
thing into the Constitution, yet any one State can strike any thing out of 
it: for the power to strike ont, and the power of deciding, without ap- 
peal, upon the construction of what is already in, are substantially and 
practically the same. 

And, gentlemen, what a spectacle should we have exhibited, under 
the actual operation of notions like these’ At the very moment when 
our Government was quoted, praised, and commended all over the 
world; when the friends of Republican Liberty, every where, were 
gazing at it with delight, and were in perfect admiration at the harmony 
of its movements, one State steps forth, and, by the power of pullifica- 
tion, breaks up the whole system, an: scatters the bright chain of the 
Union into as many sandered links as there are separate States. 

Seeing the true grounds of the Constitation thus attacked, I raised 
my voice in its favor, I must confess, with no preparation, or pre- 
vious intention. I can hardly say that | embarked in the contest from 
a sense of duty. It was an instantaneous impulse of inclination, not 
acting against duty, I trust, but hardly waiting for its suggestions. I 
felt it to be a contest for the integritv of the Constitution, and I was 
ready to enter into it, not thinking, or caring, persenally, how I might 
come out. 

Gentlemen, I have true pleasure in saving that I trust the erisis has, 
in some measure, passed by. The doctrines of nullification have re- 
ceived a severe and stern rebuke from public opinion. The general 
reprobation of the country has been cast upon them. Re>-ent expres- 
sions of the most numerous branch of the National Legisiature, are 
decisive and imposing. Every where the general tone of public feel- 
ing is for the Constitution. While much will be vielded, every thing 
almost, but the integrity of the Constitution, and the essential interests 
of the country, to the cause of mutual hannony and mutual conciha- 
tion, no ground can be granted, not an inch, to menace and bluster. 
Indeed, menace, and bluster, an the putting forth of daring unconsti- 
tutional doctrines, are, at this very moment, the chief obstacles to mutu- 





al harmony and satisfactory accommodotion. Men cannot well reason, | 
and confer, and take counsel together about the discreet exercise of a 
power with those who deny that any such power rightfully exists, and | 
who threaten to blow up the whole Constitution, if they cannot other- | 
wise get rid of its operation. It is matter of sincere gratification, gen- 
tlemen, that the voice of this great State has been so clear and strong, 
and her vere, all but unanimous, on the most interesting of these oc- 
casions, in the House of Representatives.. Certainly, such respect 
to the Union becomes New York. It 13 consistent with her interests 
and her character. That smgulariy prosperous State—which now is, 
and is likely to continue to be. the greatest link in the chain of the 
Union—will ever be, itis to be hoped, the strongest link also. The | 
great States, which lie im her neighborhood, agreed with her fally in 
this matter. Pennsylvania, I believe, was loyal to the Union, to a 
man; and Ohio raises her voice, like that of a lion, against whatsover 
threatens disunion and dismemberment. ‘This harmony of sentiment 
i# truly gratifying. itis not to be gainaayed that the umon of opimon, 
in this great central mass of our population, on this momentous port 
of the Constitution, angurs well for our future prosperty and secarity. 

I have said, gentlemen, what I verily believe to be true—that there 
is no danger to the Union from open and avowed attacks on its essential 
principles. Nothing is to be feared from those who will march up 
boldly to their own propositions, and tell us that they mean to anmbhi- 
late powers exercised by Congress. Bat, certainly, there are dangers 
to the Constitation, and we ought not to shut our eyes to them. We 
know the importance of a firm and intelligent Judiciary ; but how shall 
we secure the continuance of a firm and intelligent Judiciary? Gen- 
tlemen, the Judiciary is im the appointment of the Executive power. 
It cannot continue or renew itself. Its vacancies are to be filled in the 
ordinary modes of Executive appointment. If the time shall ever 
come—which Heaven avert—when men shall be placed in the Su- 
preme tribunal of the country, who entertain opinions hostile to the just 
powers of the Constitation, we shall then be visited by an evil defying 
ilremedy. Our case will be “ past surgery.”” From that moment, the 
Constitution js atan end. If they who are appointed to defend the cas- 
Ue, shall betray it, woe betide those within! [f i live to see that day 
come, 1 shall despair of the country. I shall be prepared to give it 
ack to all its former afflictions in the days of the Confederation. I 
know no security, gentlemen, against the possibillity of this evil, but 
an awakened public vigilance. I know no safety bat in that state of 
public opinion which shail lead it to rebuke and put down every at- 
tempt, either to gratify party, by Judicial appointments, or to dilute the 
Constitution, by creating a Court which shall construe away its pro- 
visions. If Members of Congress betray their triist, the people will 
find it out before they are ruined. If the President should, at any 
time, violate his duty, his term of office ts short, and popular elections 
may supply a seasouable remedy. But the Judges of the Sapreme 
Court possess, for very good reasons, an independent tenure of office. 
No election reaches them. If. with this tenure. they betray their trusts, 
Hieaven save us! Let us hope for better reanits. The past, certainly, 
may encourage us. lt us hope that we shall never see the time when 
there shall exist such an awkward posture of affairs as that the Govern- 
ment shall be foand in opposition to the Constitation, and when the 
guardians of the Unton shall become its betrayers. 





Gentlemen, our country stands, at the present tie, on commanding 
ground. Older nations, with different systems of government, may be 
somewhat slow to acknowledge all that jastly belongsto us. Bat we | 
uray feel, without vanity, that America is doing her part in the great 
work of improving humen afiairs. There are two principles, gentle- 
men, strictly and purely American, which are now hkely te overrun | 
the civilized world. Indeed, they seem the necessary result of the | 
progress of civilization and know!ledze. These are, first, popular | 
governments, restrained by wi Constintons; and, secondly, uni-| 
versal edneation. Popuiar governn nts and general education, acting | 
and re-actins, mutually producing and reproducing each other, are the | 
imghty agewcies which, in our days, appear to be exciimg, stimulating, 
and changing civilized societies. Man everywhere is now found de- 
manding a participation im government—and he will not be refused—| 
snd he demands knowledge to self-government. On the’ 
pasts of these two principles, liberty and knowledge, eur own Ameri- | 
can Systems rest. Thus far we have not been disappommted in therr | 
Our ex e'ing institutions, raed on these foundations, have | 
conferred on us almost unmixed happiness. Do we hope to better! 
oar condition by change When we shall have nullified the present | 
Constitution, what are we to receive in its place? As fathers, do we! 
wish for our children better Government, or better jaws? As mesnbers | 
of society, as of our country, ts there any thing we ean desire | 
for it better than that, as ages and centuries roll over it, it may possess | 
the eame invaluable institutions which it now enjoys? For my part, 
gentlemen, I can only say, that I desire to thank the beneficent Author 
of all good, for beimg born there I was born, and when UL was born; 
that the portion of human extstence alletted to me, has been meted out 
to me in this goodly land, and at this interesting period. I rejoice that 
i have lived to see so much developement of truth—so much progress 
of liberty—so Mueh diffusion of virtue and happiness; and, through 
good report, and evil report, it will be my consolation to be a citizen of 
a Republic, anequalied m the annals of the world, for the freedom of 
is institutions, its high prosperity, and the prospects of good which yet | 
le before it. Our course, gentlemen, is onward, straight onward, and | 
forward. Let as not turn to the mght hand, nor to the left. Our path; 
is marked out for us, clear, plain, bright, distinetly defined, like the! 
milky way across the heavens. If we are trae to our country, in our! 
day and generation, and those who come after us shall be true to it! 
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‘character, over which the hand of time has sow thrown a mellowed 


and happiness, of honor and power, never yet reached by any nation 
beneath the sun. 

Gentlemen, before I resume my seat, a highly gratifying duty re- 
mains to be performed. In signifying your sentiments of regard, you 
have kindly chosen to select, as vour organ for expressing them, the 
eminent person* near whom [| stand. I feel, 1 cannot well say how 
sensibly, the manner in which he has seen fit to speak on, this occasion. 
Gentlemen, if I may be supposed to have made any attainment im the 
knowledge of constitutional law, he is among the masters in w 
schools | have been taught. You see near him a distinguished magis- 
trate,t long associated with him in judicial labors, which have con- 
ferred lasting benefits, and lasting character, not only on the State, 
but on the whole country. Gentlemen, I acknowledge myself much 
their debtor. While yet a youth, unknown, and with little expecta- 
tion of becoming known, beyond a very limited circle, I have passed 
days and nights, not of tedious, but of happy and gratified labor, in 
the study of the judicature of the State of New York. I am most 
happy to have this opportanity of publicly acknowledging the obli- 
gation, and of repaying it, so far as it can be repaid, by the poor 
tribute of my profound regard and most sincere good wishes. 

Gentlemen, 1 will no longer detain you, than to propose a toast— 

“The City of New York: herself the noblest eulogy on the Union 
of the States.” 


The regular toast respecting the Chiet Justice of the United States, 
was introduced by Chancellor Kent, with the following remarks : 

The toast I have now the honor to propose, naturally reminds us how 
much we owe to that high Court which administers the supreme law 
of the land. So long as the people of this country shall prefer the 
government of laws to the government of men, the Supreme Court of 
the United States will remain an object of profound veneration. It is 
the best asylum of persecuted nghts; we can create none better, and if 
ever the liberties of this country are doomed to perish, they will expire 
in the presence of that tribunal. 

The present Chief Justice of that Conrt was distinguished by his 
military conduct in the American war. He was afterwards eminent in 
the councils or peace. He has since presided for thirty years in the 
Supreme Court, and sustained its character with admirable ability. I 
cannot think of him nor speak of him without reverence. His spotless 


iustre—his long-tiied services—his mighty mind—his impartial judg- 
ment—tis independent spirit—his unshaken fortitude—lus devotion to 
his duty—have secured to him 2 name as immortal as the laws and the 
Constiiauon of his country. 

Judge Spencer, on bemg called on for a toast, returned his sincere 
thanks for the honor that had been conferred upon him. If, he said, it had 
been his good fortune during a pretty long career of judicial service, to 
add any thing to the strength of the Jadiciary, he had been amply re- 
warded in the good opinion entertained by his fellow-citizens. It had 
been his fortune to change his character from a judicial officer to be- 
come the representcuve of the people in Congress for two terins, during 
which period an attempt bad been made to destroy the Federal Court, 
by an increase of its members, under the idea that the West required 
theese additional members. He had given his feeble efforts to arrest 


and defeat so dangerous a .practice, and had had the satisfaction of |: 


seeing thai the proyect dropped, and at the last session was no: taken up. 
He said he had also had the satisfaction, during the past agssion, of 
recording his vote against the Report of the Committee on the Judicia- 
ry, which he considered, im fact, a repeal of that branch of the govern- 4 
inent, and, he was happy to say, was rejected before it reached a second 
reading. fie said he felt proud in calimng their distinguished guest hia 
friend—he had had the high enjoyment of witnessing his mighty effort in 
defence of the principles of the Constitution, and he could say with 
truth that it surpassed all reports that had ever been given of it, and the 
individual who had called forth his denunciation, had retired com- 
pletely vanquished. That discussion, which had been spread before 
the people, had done more, in his opinion, to secure the stability of 
the Government, than any event that had ever happened. 

The following were amongst the toasts drank on this occasio: : 

By Judge Spencer: The memory of those statesmen who formed the 
Judiciary of *89—the key-stone and monument of our country’s pros- 
perity. 

By Judge Daggett, of Connecticut: The Legislatarg provides the 
Casket—the Judiciary protects the Jewel. 

By President Duer: A National University to be established at the 
Seat of Government, with provisions for a Websterian Professorship of 
Constitutional Law. 

By Philip Hone: That part of our Delegation in the last Congress 
who stood up for the Constitution, and determined by their votes, that 
not only should no question be taken on the Constitution, bat that the 
Constitution should be unquestioned. 

By D. Hossack: The Constitution of the United Statee—Hamilton, 
one of its most efficient framers—our guest, its ablest expositor. 

By Vice President John Hone: The memory of John Jay, the in- 
flexible defender of his country’s rights, at home and abroad. 

By J. Sparks: Franklin—The Sage, whose wisdom enlightened the 
world; the unceasing, the incorruptible patriot, second to none in de- 
fending the rights and establishing the liberties of his country. 

By Isaae 8. Hone: The orator of the Bunker Hill Monument—may 
he and his theme soon reach the elevation to which they are destined by 
their strength and solidity of foundation, and grandeur of design. 

By Charles King: The innocent politician—who has no motire for 
supplanting a rivali—no knowledge of the means of effecting it. 

By W. B. Lawrence: Henry Clay of Kentucky: the associate and 
fellow-laborer of Daniel Webster, in the support of sound Constitu- 
tional principles. 

By Mr. Townsend: New Englaud, ‘‘ where American Liberty raised 
its first voice, where its youth was nurtured and sustained. ‘There it 
still lives in the strength of its manhood, and full of its original spirit.” 

By Dr. John W. Francis: Nullification to all Nullifiers. 

By Mr. Appleton, of Boston: The State of New York—In her ex- 
tent and power, a natural bond of Union to the States. 

By Mr. Davis: Commodore William Bainbridge—A truly Patriot, a 
scientific Officer, and an accomplished Gentlemen. 

Patria Victisque landatus. 

By Mr. Foot: The constitutional powers of the Supreme Court of 
the United States—The last Anchor of our Union. 

By C. Bolton: Lafayette et les trois jours de Juillet. 

By Edward M. Greenway: Our own happy Country—The world’s 
brightest example of the blessings derived from a Republican torm of 
Government. 

By Mr. Robinson: (Extracts.) The Federal Union—Its Parent, “a 
disordered finance, prostrate commerce and ruimed credit ;” its offspring, 
‘safety at home and consideration and dignity abroad.” 

By R. Sedgwick: Nallifieation: the American guilletine, designed 
for the Constitution. May it be immortalized by the political death of 
ita inventors. 

By Mr. Wells: Oliver Ellsworth—One of the founders of our happy 
Constitution—Connecticut and the Union owe him a debt of deep 
gratitude. 

By R. Terry: Our behoved and happy country, blest with a sound 
and vigorous Constitution—tmay it never be impaired by political quacks 
or unprincipled demagogues. 

r. Berrynran: Constitutional working-men—may they serve a 
regular apprenticeship under good masters, and be sufficiently skillful 
not to spoil good materials. 

By Mr. Nevius: The cause of the People—May it prevail in every 
land, and may its triumph be unsullied by excesses, and unstained with 
crimes. 

By a guest: The 4th of March, 1789—A day second only to the 


* Chancellor Kent, the presiding officer. 


—_——> 


4th of July, 1776; the one proclaimed our Independence, and the se. 
—_ when that Independence was achieved, made us “E Pluribus 
num.” 

By a Guest: Henry R. Storrs—who has ably supported, in the 
councils of the nation, the forensic reputation of our State, and defended 
those great principles, the perpetuity of which we this evening meet to 
celebrate. 

By a Guest: The exiles of South America—May our country afford 
the: an assylum, until their own country affords them a home. 

By a Guest: Chief Justice Spencer, the illustrious compeer of our 
emineut President in the Judiciary of this State—par nobile fratrum. 
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Fripay, Jory 20,1787. 
dt was moved by Mr. Gerry, and seconded, to postpone the conside- 
ration of the clause respecting the number of electors, entered on the 
Journal yesterday, in order to take up the following, viz: 
‘« Resolved, That, for the first election of the Supreme Executive, the 
proportion of e/ectors shall be as follows, namely : 
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In all, twenty-five electors.” 

On the question to postpone—It passed in the affirmative. 

Yeas— Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia—6. 

Nays—Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland—4. 

It was moved and seconded to refer the last motion to a Committee 
—Which passed in the negative. 

Yeas—New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland—3. 

Nays— Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North 
Carolia, South Carolina, Georgia—7. 

It was moved and seconded to add ne elector to the States of New 
Hampshire and Georgia—W bich passed in the affirmative. 

Yeas—Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, South Car- 
olina, Georgia—6. : 

Nays— Massachusetts, Delaware, Maryland, North Carolina—4. 

The last motion having been misunderstood— 

It was moved and seconded that it be put again. 

And on the question to give an additional elector to each of the States 
of New Hampshire and Georgia—It passed in the negative. 

Yeas—Connecticut, South Carolina, Georgia—3. 

Nays—Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina—7. 

On the question to agree to the above resolution, respecting the firs 
election of the Supreme Executive—It passed in the affirmative. 

Yeas—Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina—6. 

Nays—New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Georgia—4. 

It was moved and seconded to e to the following resolution: . 

‘* Resolved, That the electors respectively shall not be members of the 
National Legislature, or officers of the Union, or eligible to the office of 
Supreme Magistrate.” 

Which passed in the affirmative. 

it was moved and seconded to agree to the followiag clause of the 
eee reported from the Committee of the Whole House— 
namely : 

‘To be removable on impeachment and conviction of mal-praetice 
or neglect of duty.” 


| It was moved and seconded to postpone the consideration of the last 


motion—W hich passed in the negative. 

¥eas—M tts, South Carolina—2. 

Nays—Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia—®. F 

It was moved and seco:ided to agree to the clause—Which passed in 
the affirmative. 

Yeas—Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delawaré, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia—8. , 

Nays— Massachusetts, South Carolina—2. 

It was moved and seconded te agree to the following clause, viz : 

“To receive a fixed compensation for the devotion of his time to pub- 
lic service.” 

Which passed unanimously in the affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to agree to the following clause, viz: 

‘* To be paid out of the National Treasury.” 

Which passed in the affirmative. 

Yeas—Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Marv- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—9. : 

Nay—New Jersey—1. 

It was moved and seconded to adjourn—Passed in the affirmative. 

Yeas—Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Marv- 
land, Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia—®. f 

Nays—Connecticut, North Carolina—2. 

And then the House adjourned till to-morrow, at 11 o'clock, A. M. 

Satorpay, Jory 21, 1787. 

It was moved and seconded to add the following clause to the resolu- 
tion ss the electors of the Supreme Executive, viz: 

‘* Who shall be paid out of the National Treasury, for the devotion of 
their time to the public service.’’ 

W hich passed in the affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded to add, after the words “‘ National Fxe- 
cutive,’’ in the tenth resolution, the words “ together with the Supreme 
National Judiciary,”—Which passed in the negative. 

Yeas—Comecticut, Maryland, Virginia—3. 

Nays—Massachusetts, Delaware, North Carolina, South Carolina—4. 

Dirided—Pennsylvania, Georgia—2. 

it was moved and seconded to agree to the tenth resolution as report- 
ed from the Committee of the Whole House, viz : 

‘‘ Resolved, ‘That the National Executive shall have a right to nega- 
tive any legislative act, which shall not be afterwards passed, unless by 
two-third parts of each branch of the National Legislature.” : 

Which passed unanimously in the affirmative. 

On the question to agree to the following amendment of the third 
clause of the eleventh resolution, viz: 

“That ve — shall be nominated by the Executive ; and such 
nomination ome an appointment, if not disagreed to b - 
cond branch of the Lepiclatuss. "©. Pi fort 
It passed in the negative. 

Yeas—Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Virginia—3. 
a, cee Oe Delaware, Maryland, North Carolina, Georgia, 


On the question to agree to the following clause of the eleventh reeo- 
lution, as from the Committee of the Whole House, viz: 





“The J of which shall be inted by the second b 
the National islature.”’ we bY — 
It passed in the affirmative. 


a Delaware, Maryland, North Carolina, South Car- 





t Judge Spencer. 


olina, Georgi . 
Neyo—Slanteabusttte, Pennsylvania, Virginia—3. 
Aud thea the House adjourned till Monday next, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 
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We publish to-day the Speech of Mr. Webster, delivered on 
the 24th of March, at the Dinner given to him in the commer- 
7a oF 4 friends of F'ree Trade. We say 
cial City of New York, by the ; 
the friends of Free Trade, upon the authority of a gentleman 
who was one of the party, aud who stated to us that he did 
not recognize amongst the company a single advocate of the 
Restrictive System. 

The task which Mr. Webster had to perform on the occa- 
sion referred to, was pot of very easy accomplishment, and we 
cannot but do him the justice to say that he managed the sub- 
ject with much skill and dexterity. He was invited to partake 
of the hospitality of a city, the prosperity of which is depen- 
dent upon foreign commerce. According to usage, he would 
be expected to deliver a speech, and that speech, according to 
the rules of fitness, should have been no other than one in har- 
mony with the interests and feelings of the company by w hich 
the orator was surrounded, and adapted to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the place. But this couid not be. Mr. Webster 
had, within seven short years, abandoned the principles of Free 
Trade. for bis advocacy of which he was once so disting uish- 
ed, and descended, from the high rank of a political philoso- 
pher, to the humble station of a disciple of the Tariff school. 
What. then, could he do, to extricate himself from the embar- 
rassment of addressing an audience, scarcely one of whom but 
lamented his fall and deplored his delinquency? As a practi- 
sed politician, he drew off the attention of his hearers from the 
subject that was uppermost in their miuds, and amused them 
with a variety of subjects flattering to their loca! pride, and 
calculated to excite their forgetfuluess of his dereliction of 
their cause. 

In his mode, however, of managing his oration, be did not act 
with an over degree of fairness. The design of his eulogium up- 
on the Constitution, and the great men who contributed .o its 
formation, was manifestly not to elevate either in the estimation 
of the public, for they already occupy there an eminence which 
not even the powers of Mr. Webster could make them pass 
beyond ; but it was, as it appears to us, for the prrpose of cre 
ating the impression that all those who deny the right of Con- 
cress to enact laws for the protection of manufactares and for 
the appropriation of money for certain works of intergal im- 
provement, are enemies of the Constitution. Was this just— 
was it candid? Where is the individual, in the United States, 
who denies that the Constitution is the greatest blessing which 
Heaven has conferred upon the American family? Where is 
the man who desires to see any of its provisions abrogated, or 
to see this happy Union dissolved? If such men do exist, they 
are to be found alone amongst those, who, not content with 
the exercise of the powers delegated to the Federal Govern- 
ment, and aware that they cannot secure, by amendment, such 
provisions as may favor their sordid, local, and selfish interests, 
are resolved to violate the sacred compact, and to usurp the 
authority which they can no otherwise obtain. These are the 
real advocates of disunion, and not those who demand a strict 
observance of the fundamental law. 

A cursory examiuation of Mr. Webster's argument will show 
its want of candor upon this point. He ascribes the unexam- 
pled prosperity of the country, since the formation of the Fe- 
deral Government, to the operation of -the Constitution. In 
this sentiment all will concur. But what Constitution is here 
alluded to? Most clearly the Constitution under which we 
lived for the first thirty-five years of our national existence, as 
well as that under which we have lived for the last seven years. 
Mr. Webster himself will not deny, nor will a single mao who 
heard his speech deny, that our prosperity was as great, during 
the first named period, as it has been since. What, then, was 
the Constitution which existed before the year 18247? It was 
a Constitution under which the Federal Government acted 
within the sphere of its legitimacy, and with a full acknowledg- 
meut of the provision which declares that “ The powers not 
éelegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohi- 
bited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respective- 
iy, or to the People.” An exorbitant, oppressive, and unequal 
Tariff, was not then known. The duties granted by the act 
of 1816, as a conciliatory means of saviog from ruin manufac- 
turing establishments which had their origin in the course of 
events growing out of a state of war, and temporarily imposed, 
without any pledge for their continuance after the extinguish- 
ment of the public debt, were still in force. The Cumberland 
Road, the great avenue to the public lands in the West, and 
eonstructed in pursuance of a special covenant with the State of 
Ohio, for a valuable consideration, was at that period the only 
great work of internal improvement to which the action of the 
federal Government had been applied. Under the Constitu- 
tion, as it stood on the first day of January, 1824, the nation 
would have gone on prosperously and harmoniously for ages ; 
for, although, in the view of the strict constructionists, there 
were some few points of aberration from the true landmarks 
of the Constitution, yet these were not of sufficient number or 
importance to place in jeopardy the existence of the Union 
formed under its blessed provisions. 

Let us now see what the Constitution has been since the 
year 1824. By the tariff act of that year, the duties which, by 
the law of 1816, were imposed temporarily, were increased and 
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rendered permanent, and the principle of restriction was applied 
to numerous articles which had previously escaped its blight- 
ing influence. This measure effected a breactr in the walls of 
the citadel, which has every year sinee been made wider and 
wider. The Constitution of the present day is not the Con- 
stitution of seven years past. The Constitution whieh Mr. 
Webster advocates to-day is not the Constitution which Mr. 
Webster advocated in the year 1824. And has it indeed been 
changed? Most assuredly it has. Not, however, by the legi- 
timate process pointed out in the instrument itself, but by the 
votes of a majority of Congress, who have usurped a power 
which belongs exclusively to three-fourths of the Sratres. It 
is against this USURPATION, and not against the Constitution as 
it was framed, that the indignation of the Southern people has 
been aroused. ‘Their discontent is precisely the same as that 
which was displayed by the people of Paris against the forced 
constructions of Messrs. Polignac, Chantelauze, & Co. ; and, 
had the latter succeeded in their fraudulent scheme of altering 
the charter of French liberty, eulogists would no doubt have 
appeared, to extol the wisdom of the Ministry, and to cry 
down the patriotic voice of the people as rank treason and re- 
bellion. Such schemes, however, of suppressing the investi- 
gation of political truth, can have but a momentary triumph. 
The people will sooner or later discriminate between the true 
lovers of their country, and those who, from ambitious or ava- 
ricious motives, endeavor to confound, in one common denun- 
ciation, the many, who have’ merely complained of a violation 
of the Constitution, with the few, who have undertaken to 
point out means of redress. Upun this subject it behooves us 
to say a few words. 


It is well known that a diversity of sentiment exists through- 
out the United States as to the theory of our Government. One 
party holds that the Federal Goverument was formed by the 
States, whilst another party maintains that it was formed by 
the Peorte as an aggregate mass. The former party advo- 
cates the sovereignty of the States, as the only safeguard of 
the liberties of the people. The latter maintaius that consoli- 
dation is the only mode of securing ‘‘ the general welfare.” 
Divested of all extrinsic and collateral circumstances, this is 
the naked question now presented to the consideration of the 
people, and upon its decision, in the elections of 1832, will de- 
pend the future destinies of this Republic. On the side of 
State Rieuts are to be found nearly the whole of the popu- 
lation of the South. On the same side, are to be found, in 
every section of the country, a large proportion of those who 
have hitherto constituted the great Republican party, and not 
a few of those who have heretofore been, and are, even yet, 
styled Federalists. On the opposite side are to be found the 
great body of the old Federal party, a portion of those, who, 
in former days, were distinguished for their advocacy of State 
Sovereignty, and most of the manufacturers and monopoiists 
who are to profit by a violation of the Constitution, and a large 
corps of politicians, who expect to ride into power by tramp- 
ling upon the rights of their fellow-citizens. 

Now, let it not be forgotten, that, whilst the advocates of the 
rights of the States are unanimous in the declaration that the 
Coustitution has been violated by every law designed to pro- 
tect manufactures at the expense of other interests, and by ev- 
ery law which appropriates the public money for objects not 
authorized by the Constitution—yet, that a very small portion 
of them, and these chiefly in a single State, have undertaken 
to point out the mode of redress, which has furnished Mr. 
Webster with the occasion to fulminate his agathemas. Is it 
just, then, is it honest, te attempt to bury under one vast heap 
of prejudice those who have merely dared to remonstrate against 
what they conceive to be unauthorized oppression? To this 
question we may be answered, * Yes, any thing is just and ho- 
nest in political warfare."’ And so it would seem, for precisely 
such another ruse de guerre as we have been exposing was 
played off by the orator. 

The people of the Northern States are known to have a 
strong veneration for the Judicial branch of the Government, 
as being independent of the popular will. A tribute of respect 
towards the Supreme Court of the United States would at all 
times be well received by a large majerity of the people, but 
was especially gratifying at a moment when the decision pro- 
nounced in the case of the Cherokee Nation bad removed out 
of the way one of the most difficult questions upon which the 
Federal Executive was required to act. This compliment was 
well-timed, but was it with the view of elevating the Supreme 
Court in the estimation of his hearers, that Mr. Webster intro- 
duced it in so enthusiastic a straim? We We be- 
lieve it was with the view of dissemifiating the idea that all 
who believe in the unconstitutionality 








‘of the laws which have 
brought the country to the eve of a -erisis, admitted by Mr. 
Webster to have lately existed, are hostile to the Supreme 
Court. This is. manifest from the tenor of the speech. But 
is this so? So far from it, there are, in the Northern States, a 
number of the most intelligent men, and some of them were even 
present at Mr. Webster's dinner, who have as firm an attach- 
ment to that body, acting within its legitimate sphere, as Mr. 
Webster himself, who believe in the illegality of the protecting 
system, and who also believe that that Court would, if the 
question could be brought before it, decide it to be an infrae- 
tion of the Constitution. And this brings us to the true point 
which ought to have been discussed by the orator. 


If Mr. Webster considers the Supreme Court as the only 
tribunal competent to decide upon the constitutionality of the 





protective laws, why did he not take advantage of the occasion 
thus presented to point out to his free-trade bearers the mode in 
which they might proceed in order to have a judicial decision 
upon the laws which retard the prosperity of their city? This 
would indeed have been to render a service to New York, of far 
more importanee than a statistical retrospect of her rapid growth 
under the System now repudiated by Mr. Webster, or even 2 
biographical sketch of her distinguished eitizens. But no—Mr. 
Webster knows too well, with all bis devotion to the Constitu- 
tion, that that instrument may be violated, most flagrantly vi- 
olated, and yet that the outrage can be perpetrated in such a 
way as to keep it without the cognizance of the Supreme 
Court. Many who read this will be astonished at this declaration. 
it is nevertheless true. It is in the power of a majority of Con- 


gress, by a fraud, to prevent it. And what is this fraud? Sim- 


ply a misnomer in the title, by calling that “‘an act to raise a 
revenue,” which is in reality *‘ an act for the encouragement of 
particular branches of industry.” By the Constitution the pow- 
er to raise a revenue is vested exclusively in Congress. That 
body is also the sole judge of the extent to which duties may be 
laid ; and it would therefore not be competent for the Judicial 
power so far to interfere with the Legislative, as to preseribe 
limits to the revenue. Such a power never was granted, and 
very properly too—for, did the Supreme Court possess such 
authority, it would be possible for a majority of seven indivi- 
duals to control the purse-strings of the nation, in time of war 
as well as of peace. So long, therefore, as Congress conceals 
its true designs under false colors, so long must relief from the 
Supreme Court be denied. 

But, let us ask, of what avail is it that compliments should 
be showered down upon the Constitution, upon the illustrious 
men who framed it, and upon the Supreme Court, if no mode 
exists by which those who conceive themselves wronged can 
secure redress? Of what avail is it that Mr. Webster should 
extol to the skies a tribunal, from the jurisdiction of which 
bis fellow-laborers in the cause of the monopolists are re- 
solved forever to exclude the decision of the question which 
bas occasioned al! the mischief with which the country is me- 
naced! Yes, the Tariff policy is at the bottom of all the dis- 
quietude and revolutionary feeling which now agitate the land 
—and those who advocate it will be held responsible for the 
consequences, however exalted an opinion they may entertain 
of the Constitution as they wish it to be construed, and of the 
Supreme Court as they wish it to be, destitute of power to inter- 
fere with that pelicy. 

We shail in our next paper submit a plan by which the con- 
stitutionality of the Tariff policy may be brought for adjudi- 
cation before the Supreme Court, and shall invite for it the 
candid criticism of every honest man. 





Our friends at the North begin to despond, and, in our ham- 
ble opinion, the present crisis calls for increased efforts on the 
part of those who desire to see the principles of Free Trade 
established by a revolution in public opinion, and not by a re- 
volution in which the sword shall perform the serviee which 
argument and reasoning are capable of effecting. That the 
party press is gradually coming to our aid, is very manifest— 
but the obstructions which are placed in its way, in some of the 
States, are too great to be surmounted but by slow degrees. 
For a long time yet to come, truth must be mixed up with fal- 
lacy, in accommodation to the prevailing prejudices of the day 
—and it is, therefore, not difficult to be seen how important it 
is that a Banner should be constantly held up to the view of 
the combatants, upon which the true doctrine is inseribed. 
The course we have uniformly pursued, has been, to maintain 
the abstract principles of political economy ; and, although we 
may be considered as ultra in our views, we offer no apology 
for them. They are the truths of science—and, if ethers can- 
not come up to the mark, that is no reason why we should de- 
sert the standard. 

We hinted, in a late paper, that a powerful demonstration 
upon Pennsylvania might make a deep impression upon that 
State. Pennsylvania has no direct interest in the Tariff policy 
at all equal to the injury she sustains from its operation. Es- 
timating her population at one-tenth of the whole population 
of the United States—that is, 1,200,000 souls—and estimating 
her consumption of foreign commodities ia the same propor- 
tion, it appears, that, of the duties paid into the Treasury, she 
coutributes $2,400,000, the total amount being about $24,000, - 
000. But this is vot the whole burden she sustains from the 
impost system. She contributes one-tenth of the bounties paid 
to the monopolists who are favored by law, with the privilege, 
exclusive to a certain extent, of supplying certain commodities 
to the peeple of this country. She pays $240,000 per annum 
into the pockets of the sugar planters of Louisiana, of the whole 
bounty of $2,400,000. She pays at least $600,000-to the cot- 
ton manufacturers, that sum being equal to the one-tenth of 
two cents inereased price per yard upon the quantity said to 
be manufactured in the country. She pays at least $1,200,000 
to the manufacturers of wool, increased price, equal to one 
dollar per head of her population, which any one may see is 
not an over-estimate. She pays, on the various other articles 
consumed by her, and which have the benefit of protecting du- 
ties in their favor, such as iron, salt, glass, hardware, &c., or 
which are rendered dearer because their producers are taxed 
heavily on the articles they eonsume, an increased price, equal 
to at least $1,560,000 more. In short, the impost system, by 





its direct and iadireet operations combined, cannot cost Penn- 
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sylvania.one cent less than $6,000,000—that is, five dollars a- 
head on her population—oue-baif of which, at least, may be | 
placed to the account of the Protective System. 
Let us now examine and see what she gains by the Protect: 
ive System. She produces a quantity of iron, equal, say, to 
25,000 tons. Most of this iron is produced in the interior, and 
is not affected by foreign competition. That part of the duty 
which is imposed for protection does not exceed $20 upon an 
average, end, eousequently, ber whole gain on this article, as 
a State, cannot possibly amount to more than $500,00U. She 
produces, in one district only, salt, which is so far out of the 
reach of the competition of foreign salt, that, if there were 00 
duty at all upon it, the price could not be influenced. She pro- 
duces cotton goods, but to a very limited extent, compared to 
her own consumption. The rest of her manufactures are very 
few of them dependent upen the Protective System. They 
Aourished when the duties were low, and they would continue 
to flourish if the duties were low again. Philadelphia has been 
prominent for her numerous maoufactores ever since the peri- 
od of the revolution, and her prosperity, so far from being de- 
pendent upon the Restrictive System, has been injured by it. 
if an accurate statement could be made, by way of account 
current, showing the advantages Pennsylvania enjoys from the 
existence of the Tariff, and the advantages she would experi- 
ence wunder a system of unrestricted trade, the balance would 
be shown to be so greatly in favor of the latter, that not a far- 
mer in the State would hesitate as to the choice. Of this po- 
sition we are firmly convinced, but the difficulty is, how cao 
illustrations of these facts be brought into the view of the peo- 
ple. The existing press is afraid to touch the subject, because 
error and prejudice are so widely diffused that loss of patron- 
age and political standing might be the consequence. Nor will 
people very readily pay for the privilege of reading a paper 
which they know contains views adverse to their existing no- 
tions. In all other matters, where it is desirable to reclaim 
people from error, the mode usually resorted to is to distribute 
gratuitously the means of illumination. Experience declares 
that there is no other effective mode of proceeding. If it were 
designed to teach Christianity in India, the mode of proceed- 
ing would be to give the New ‘Testament to the Hindoos, and 
pot to wait until they should come to buy it. Before a man 
will purchase a book, he must first have the inclination to read 
it. It must be put in bis way without cost. We were for years 
witnesses of the struggle made in Philadelphia to disseminate 
the doctrines of restriction. Pamphlet after pamphlet was 
written, and literally forced upon the people against their wish- 
es. One single individual, as we mentioned on a former oc- 
casion, expended a thousand dollars on this system of carrying 
the wai into the enemy's houses, and he had the gratification 
to find that his efforts were at last successful. He absolutely 


ithe Supreme Court, but a zealous and enlightened patriot, who 


py of its inbabitants as the avthor of * The Vindication” and 
“ Refutation,” in the Greek Controversy, which took piace 
some years since, in New York. We may also state, that the 
gentieman is neither an advocate of disunion, nor hostile to 


believes that the Constitution has been violated try the Protec- 
tive System, and who is desirous of lending his aid iu driving 
back the Federal Government to the sphere of its legitimate 
action. 

To the same school also belongs the writer of the able and 
argumentative Review upon Mr. Otis's speech, to the extract 
from which published to-day, we earnesly invite the attention 
of the reader, for a forcible demonstration of the unconstitu- 
tionality of the Restrictive System. 





Some time last year we published a communication from a 
gentleman in Lancaster, (Penn.) upon the subject of the great 
diminution which took place, in that vicinity, in the consump- 
tion of wine, some years ago, in consequence of the increase 
of the duty. The same gentleman now writes to us, that the 
gradual increase of consumption, to the exclusion of ardent 
spirits, since the reduction of the duty, is very perceptible. 





The Senate of Virginia, in a late bill for incorporating a 
Rail-Road Company, introduced a provision declaring that it 
should not be lawful for the Company to accept of any sub- 
scriptions to the Stock on the part of the Government of the 
United States, under the penalty of a forfeiture of the charter, 
This provision was not agreed to by the House of Delegates. 
In the debates which we have seen, the disagreement was urg- 
ed, by some of the strongest advocates of State Rights, upon 
the ground that an incidental mode of expressing the legislative 
sentiment of Virginia was oot the proper one called for at the 
present time. 





Accounts from Liverpool, to the 14th of February, represent 
that a duty of ld. per pound upon raw cotton, in addition to 
the existing duty of 6 per centum, was in the contemplation of 
the British Government. Within the last five years the price 
of American cotton, at Liverpool, has ranged between 54 and 
74 pence, having at no time been below the former, nor above 
the latter price, making an average of 64 pence. The propos. 
ed duty, therefore, may be considered as equal te a fraction 
over 15 per centum, and, if we take the present price of cotton 
in this country, it is about equivalent to 20 per centum. 

We observe that the American papers which have comment- 
ed on this proposed duty, have regarded it as hostile to the in- 
terests of our planters ; but we do not so consider it, if it be 
true, as stated, that this duty on the raw material is to be in 
lieu of the existing excise upon cotton fabrics consumed in the 





converted a free-trade population to the opposite side of the 
question. 

Now, can any one who is acquainted with the difference be- 
tween carrying on a combat with the sharp sword of truth and 
the blunt weapons of error, doubt of the success which would 
attead efforts directed to a specific point? We may perhaps 
attach an idea of too much potency to truch, but we have a 
very strong impression that the State of Pennsylvania may be 
carried by a bold stroke, and all will admit, that, if she ean be 
detached from her allegiance to the American System, the fa- 
At all events it is worth the at- 
tempt. ‘The present year offers the most favorable moment for 
ihe experiment ; and, if we should be seconded in our views 


brie will crumble to atoms. 


by auy coosiderable number of the friends to our cause, we 
flatter ourselves that we can offer a plan of operation which 
will be both practicable and economical. 





The high dety ou wool, the raw material of the woollen ma- 
nufacture—which is 50 per cent. ad valorem, and 4 cents per 
pouad besides, which, upon the coarser sorts, is equal to 50 to 
75 per centum, imposed for the protection of the manufacturers 
—has recently led to considerable importations, into this coua- 
try, of woollen yaros. Our weavers have thus abandoned the 
spiuners. ‘The duty on yarns is 33$ per centum, and it is now 
spuo, rather than to give employment to the American industry 
of the spinners. As soon as this fact becomes generally known, 
there will be no importation of wool of a certain description, 
for the purpose of being spun in this country. How far it may 
break up the growing of sheep, remains to be seen. 
trivers of the Tariff of 1528 
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\ short time since, $ 150,000 io notes of the Commonwealth's 
Sank of Kentucky, were burnt by public bonfire, by way, as 
we suppose, of letting the people see that notes to that amount 
had been really cancelled. Some of the wiseacres of the 
American System cail this “ burning money.” 





We have observed with much satisfaction, that a oumber of 


the articles published in this youraal, from the pen of our cor- 


respondent, ** A Friend to the Poor,” have been copied into 
other papers. They are indeed worthy of the compliment, and 
we flatter ourselves that the Numbers now in a course of pub- 


hie Li 


Potitical Economy and Constitutions! Law. 


.on, will constitute of themse!ves a complete treatise upon 


We are permit- 
ted to mention that the writer is a gentleman of the legal pro- 


country. and that a drawback is to be allowed of Id. per Ib. on 
cotton fabrics experied. Under the British laws, as they now 
stand, an excise is charged upon all prints, which is drawn 
back wpon exportation. It is therefore only the consumers of 
the country who pay this excise, instead of which they are 
now to pay Id. per Ib. on the raw material. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in assigning his reasons 
for this proposed duty, stated that the estimated amount of du- 
ty would be about the same as that of the excise now levied, 
aud that the effect designed was to divide more equally a bur- 
den which is now chiefly levied upon the poorer classes, who 
consume the fabrics upon which the excise is heaviest. The 
measure, if adopted, we think, will have the effect of increas- 
ing the consumption of cotton in Great Britain, whilst it can 
have none whatever in increasing the prices of goods intended 
for exportation. The only accounts we have seen make no 
mention of any discrimination in the duty between that cotton 
which is of foreign production and that which is the produc- 
tion of British India. 





A letter has been published in the * Albany Argus,” from a 
mercantile house at Montreal, under date of the 16th March, 
stating the existence in that city, of a rumor, which, if true, 


may leag to some very important results as regards the com- 
merce of this country. It is expressed in the following terms ; 


* We expect to witness and to have some little share of the largest 
year’s business ever done in Montreal. We soon expect to hear that a 
new act, by the British Parliament, will admit United States’ wheat 
and other grains, rye, flour, and corn-meal, into Canada, for consump- 
tion, and export to any quarter, free of duty ; and also United States’ 
-wheat-flour, for export to the British West Indies, free of duty. And, 
indeed, we should not be surprised, and such a thing is intimated as 
not improbable, that all of the above named articles, including wheat- 
flour, will be admitted free, bt only for consumption, but for export to 
all quarters, even to England, as colonial, and on the same terms as if 
our own, and manufactaréd in the colonies. If this should prove cor- 
rect, you will not, we apprehend, have gained so much by getting the 
British West lode a ened to you direct, and the revenue of your 
great Western canal will se 


newhat suffer.” 












The most important feature in the foregoing extract, is that 
which coucerns the admission of grain avd flour from the U. 
States into England, via Canada, which would amount to a 
partial repeal of the corn-laws, 2s relates to this country, leav- 
ing them in furce as respects those European nations which 
cao furnish grain cheaper than we can. Indeed, a more sure 
step towards breaking down the absurd policy of compelling 
the people of England to eat dear bread, could not be adopted 
at the present moment; and we have not a doubt that no more 
efficient policy, (short ofa direct repeal of the corn-laws, which 
we should rejoice to sec,) to induce us to take off our restric- 
tions upon the importatroa of British goods, could be pursued, 





——- | 


Ohio, who reside in the region of the Lakes, should find an 
extensive market for their grain and floor in Canada, they 
would very soon discover that the true interests of themselves, 
if not of the country, required such a system of commercia| 
regulation as would place no obstructions in the way of their 
sale. They would therefore not be long in finding out that the 
more we buy the more we can sell ; and, as the British would 
make the same discovery, each successive relaxation in the ex- 
isting system of both countries would invite to another, and 
both nations might finally be unfettered from the mischievous 
laws which do so much injury to both. 





One does not often .neet with so much stupidity in so smal! 
a space, in a foreign journal, as appears in the following para- 
graph, copied from Bell's Weekly Messenger : 
‘The American Government seems never to be satisfied. They have 
adopted the most oppressive Tariff, and they refuse to relax it ; whilst 
they claim free trade with all the world, they steadily deny it to others 
It is certainly a strong mark of the wisdom of Jonathan, that he has no: 
been bewi by the false notions of political economy, but, in his 
cautious calculating prudence, has stuck to the old maxim of shop 
keeping—that of buying cheap and selling dear." 
In the first place a reflexion is cast upon the American Go- 
veroment for adopting the Tariff policy, and in the next breath 
that policy is pronounced to be wise. But what wil! be thought 
of an Editor, who professes to know something of political 
economy, and who makes the silly assertion that high duties 
enable a nation to buy foreign goods cheap and to sell its own 
productions dear, when the inevitable effect of all high duties 
is to produce opposite effects 7 
It is dificult to take up a newspaper and look it over with- 
out finding some crudity, or silly recommendation, calculated 
to disseminate erroneous Opinions upon matters connected with 
economy. The following is an instance : 
From the Western Tiller. 

Beet Sugar.—-The (St. Clairsville) National Historian, speaking of 
making Sugar Beets, says, “that many of our citizens intend to com 
mence this branch of culture next season.” We have noticed thai 
there is generally a commendable degree of enterprize in agricultural 
undertakings, in that ape of our State, and it has contributed gteat- 
ly to its yp ay e should be glad to see this spirit of enterprize 
os over State ; Hamilton County ought to possess a fair 

ion of it, and we should expect some feelings of emulation would 


excited among our culuvators by the example of their fellow-citizens 
of other Counties.” 


It thus seems that an increase of three cents per pound on 
West India sugar, occasioned by the duty, is not sufficient to 
satisfy this Editor. He wants the people of Obio to pay still 
more, by raising beets, to be applied to the manufacture of su- 
gar. The farmersof Ohio now procure their sugar in exchange 
for flour and other agricultural produce. A pound of floar is 
worth about two cents and a half, and, if it were not for the 
duty, could be exchanged at New Orleans for one pound of 
foreign sugar. If the labor that is applied to the raising of this 
flour were applied to the raising of beets, it would probably 
produce a quarter of a pound of sugar. In France, where the 
experiment has been pushed to its greatest extent, beet sugar 
caunot be made at a less cost than about twice that of West 
India sugar. 

To recommend the people of Ohio to turn their attention to 
the manufacture of beet sugar, whilst nature is constantly at 
work for them, in their sugar-maple forests, and when the ru- 
dest products of agriculture will command a more abundant 
and cheaper supply, is just about as sensible as it would be to 
recommend the farmers of Pennsylvania to raise all their to- 
baeco, instead of buying it in Maryland or Virginia, where 
they can get double the quantity at the same sacrifice of labor. 
We say labor, because that is the real price which is paid for 
every commodity. If a man, by sowing wheat one day, can 
earn as much as will procure him ten pounds of Virginia twist, 
whereas by hoeing tobacco he can only procure five pounds of 
common pig-tail, it is clearly his interest to stick to the wheat 
—and we doubt if there is an honest chewer of tobacco in the 
whole country that would not so consider it, 





The following is the sort of argument which is employed to 
gull the public into a belief that we carry on an extensive trade 
with China, in the export of domestic goods : 

' From the National Journal. 

Instead of remitting Silver to China, in exchange for Teas, we now 
begin to receive thence remittances in specie, for our domestic goods. 
This is one of the benefits of the American System. We find the fol- 
jowing paragraph in the New York Journal of Commerce : 

“ The Tide Turned. —The brig Delight, at Philadelphia, from Canton, 
brought out $24,000 in specie. A letter states that half a million has 
been recently exported to Europe. If China is to disembogue its silver 
upon the Western nations, while the usual supply from Mexico and 
South America continues, the effect will be to make the article a greater 
drug even than it is at present—and it is already the dullest commodity 
in the money-market. Any good paper is preferred before it.” 

To such an absurd position it ought to be sufficient to reply, 
that domestic goods can never be profitably exported from this 
country so long as a protecting duty is required to shut out the 
foreign rival commodity from our own market. In regard to 
the fact of the importation of specie from Canton, it is singu- 
lar enough, but it proves nothing in the world but that some- 
body having $24,000 of specie, at Canton, did a very sillv 
thing, as matters have turned out, in not having invested it in 
teas or silks, which have lately so risen in our market that no 
doubt a handsome profit could have been made upon them. 





The batest accounts from Pera represent that hostilities were 
expected to take place with Bolivia, arising from some misuo- 








fession, not residing in this city, but who ts well known to ma- 


than this. [f the people of New York, Pennsylvania, and 


derstanding about commercial regulations. The nature of these 
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regulations is not mentioned, but they are probably of the cha- 
racter of the restrictive laws, which have occasioned so many 
of the wars with which mankind has been scourged during the 
last century. 





In the Village Record, published at West Chester, Pa. a let- 
ter has lately appeared, from an American gentleman in Paris, 
who had visited Sevres, the place celebrated for the best Por- 
celain manufacture in the world, where he saw some speci- 
mens of the Poreclain made by Mr. Tucker, at Philadelphia, 
which were there ranked as second only to that of France. 
This letter the Editor accompauies by some account of the 
discovery of the decomposed feld-spar, in Chester County, Pa., 
of which Mr. Tucker makes his ware, whichis represented to be 
very abundant; and occasion is taken to recommend the man- 
ufacture of Mr. Tucker to all the ladies who are about to be 
At 
the conclusion of his remarks, Mr. Miner says—* It is now two 
years since I visited the establishment. I was then told the 
Southern gentlemen had purchased most extensively, and a 
beautiful full set was shown me, finishing for a Southern lady. 
We do this justice to the taste and public spirit of our Southern 
fellow citizens, with much pleasure.” 

This manufacture of Mr. ‘Tucker we have more than once 
hatroduced to the notice of our readers, as one entitled to a 


married, as well as all the friends of American industry. 


generous support, because it may be regarded as one of the ua- 
tural manufactures of the country. It has been enabled to 
arrive at its present state of advancement under the duty of 
“0 per cent., imposed solely fur revenue, before its domestic 
production was undertakeo in this country, and therefore does 
pot owe its success to the unjust system of taxation by which 
some branches of business have been forced into existence. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that the inhabitants of the South should 
be friendly towards this establishment; and as for our parts, 
as evidence of our zeal for the promotion of an honest manu- 
facture, we offer to Mr. ‘Tucker, to publish in this paper, free 
of any charge, any advertisement which he may be pleased to 
transmit to us, describing the assortment of wares he has te dis- 
pose of. 

The Editor of the Village Record, in this notice of the Por- 
celain manufacture, has got upon the right track. He passes 
no eulogium upon the American System, recommends no high 
duty upon all the Porcelain imported from Franee and China, 
in order that Mr. Tucker may pyt a few thousand dollars into 
his pocket, but considers that the manufacture will abundantly 
prosper, if its existence be more extensively known. We think 
so too, and we also think, that more liberal purchasers will no 
v.here appear, than at the South, for that same patriotic spirit 
which rebels at unlawful taxation, wil! freely pour out its trea- 
sures for the promotion of a legitimate branch of manufacture, 
which relies for success upon enterprize, skill, ingenuity, and 
honest competition. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


PHitape ruta, March 29, 1831. 

What is to become of the * American System?” I cannot 
yet give up the hope and expectation that, with the payment 
of the national debt, down goes this combination of fraud and 
folly. ButI do not erpect that, until that event, much relief will 
be experienced. Nothing but the sheer palpable conviction that 
ten or twelve millions of duties are to be collected from the 
cousumers of foreign products to be put into the pockets of 
manufacturers, will bring the people of the United States to 
the ase of their senses. ‘The present aspect of the political 
horizon is not auspicious for the cause of free trade. Talk to a 
Northern man about decrease of duties, and he sets you down at 
once as an enemy to roads and canals, as being hostile to the 
Supreme Court, in short, as a sheer nullifer and disorganizer. 
In vain you tell them that the principles of political economy 
are as fixed and immutable as those of mathemaiics—that the 
American System is opposed to all the light and knowledge 
which have been thrown on this subject by the laborious inves- 
tigators of the last half century—your mouths are stopped by 
some sentiment hostile to Gen. Jackson, and friendly to Henry 
Clay. Nothing but political infatuation could ever bring the 
Northern people to believe that they, by any possibility, can 
ve benefitted, by permitting Louisiana to-make them give her 
nearly double price for all the sugar and molasses they con- 
sume, or that the Pennsylvania iron-masters ought to be per- 
mitted to levy a tax, for their sole benefit, from the farmers 
and artizans who manufacture and use the most indispensable 
of all the metals, or, as has been the case this fall, that woollen 
goods should be imported into this country, and pay a large 
profit after givipg to the Government 125 per cent. in duties. 





Usion Court House, (8. C.) March 19, 1831. 

Your paper is much admired, and looked upon as amongst 
the very first on State Rights, and I pray that it may become 
as common amongst our citizens as Webster's Spelling Book 
ia the hands of school boys. 

[We wish so too. At all events we should like to have it a 
circulation equal to Mr. Sullivan's Political Class Book, which 
teaches the doctrine of consolidation.— Ed. | 





Winsporoven, (5. C.) March 22, 1831. 

However much the people here may differ about Conven- 
tion, Nullification, &c., I believe there is but one voice on the 
subject of Free Trade and State Rights; that, on the preserva- 
tion of both, depends the salvation of the South, and that 
without an adherence to the latter, “at all hazards,” there is 
be expectation of preserving the former. Your efforts in the 
Loly cause, as I think they deserve, do unquestionably receive 
the unanimous commendation of: all who read and reflect. 
That your editorial labors may be crowned with success, and 
that this first of the world’s republics may yet awake to sober 
reason, “* redeeme:|, regenerated, and disenthralled” from the 
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bondage of the ‘‘ American System,” is the prayer of one of 


your friends. 


Aninopon, (Virginia,) March 21, 1831. 

My dear Sir: I here send you my second year’s subscrip- 
tion for your very valuable paper. 
generally circulated, even among the people of Pennsylvania, 
[ have ho doubt that, in a very few years, there would be an 
entire revolution in public opinion, on the subject of protecting 
duties. It is impossible that it could be otherwise: for, I am 
not yet willing to admit that the great body of a free people, 
having access to all hinds of information, can be long blinded 
by such a fallacy. 


Srate or Maine, March 26, 1831. 

I have not met an individyal in this State who has read the 
Banner for the last season, that does not fully agree with you 
on the subject of free trade, and, generally, on a strict con- 
struction of the Constitution. I wish every voter in the 
United States could read your paper from its commencement 
to the present time. I am confident their decision would, by 
4 great majority, be in faver of the two leading principles you 
advocate. 1 find the idea that protection by high daties has 
bee» the sole cause of the present comparatively low prices of 
the protected articles, has been ineculeated with a good deal of 
success, and is believed by those who have not looked into the 
subject, and mere politicians for their own selfish purposes, are 
endeavoring to profit by the impression. ‘The recapitulation 
of the comparison of prices, at different periods, of both pro- 
tected and unprotected acticles, in your twelfth oumber, is 
astonishing to those who have thought-on the subject. An 
exhibition of it at once dispels much of the delusive charm. 
You cannot too often expose the absurdity that the manufac- 
turers ask for that protection which reduces the prices of their 
productions, and all for the benefit of the many, the con- 
sumers; and the inconsistency of their often repeated asser- 
tions, that they can produce as cheap as can be imported, and 
yet ask for protection agaiust importations. 


Bostrox, March 30, 1831. 

The carpet weavers at the Lowell Carpet Manufactory are 
out of employ for the want of English worsted. ‘This manu- 
factory depends almost altogether upon English worsted and 
yarn to make American carpets; and, in consequence of the 
nou-arrival of the Packet-Ship Dover from Liverpool, the 
operations of a great portion ef the carpet-weavers i that es- 
tablishment, are suspended. Now, Mr. Editor, as the writer 
of this article wishes to engage in the manufacturing ef car- 
pets in this city on his own account, if he could feel satisfied 
that the present rate of duties would be continued for four or 
five years, he will state a few facts, and requests your advice : 
The duties now paid on the importation of English ingrain 
carpetings are from seventy-five to one hundred per cent. ; the 
duty on English worsted yarn is only thirty per cent. Now, 
do you think that the tariff will be so altered as to affect the 
operations of the writer, should he commence the manufacture 
of carpetings, importing the worsted, the looms, and the 
weavers? Will thank you to inform me through the medium 
of your paper, what your opizion is on this subject. Yours, &e. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

| The fact above disclosed by our correspondent is a sad one 
for our growers of wool. It seems that the duty on wool is 
so high, that it is advantageous to import yarns ready made, 
thereby depriving the farmers of the market, and the spinners 
of the employment which they were promised under the pro- 
lecting system. ‘The case is precisely similar to that set forth 
by the blacksmiths, in their petition last winter, wherein it was 
shown that many articles could be imported cheaper ready 
made than the raw material out of which they are made. 
If it were not that people are averse to expose the secrets of 
their trade, we have no doubt that many similar facts would 
come tolight, and, perhaps, a portion of the indifference of our 
merchants to the tariff policy, may be ascribed to their profit- 
ing by new branches of trade generated by the absurdity of 
our laws. 

The question proposed by our correspondent we hardly 
know how to answer. We should suppose, however, that 
the carpet manufacturers at Lowell, who, we judge, are in- 
corporated companies of lawyers, merchants, and politicians, 
will have quite influence enough to keep the duty as it is, and 
thas fleece the wool-growers and wool-spioners out of their 


share of the spoil.—E£d. | 





Lirtie Rock, (Arkansas,) Feb. 24, 1831. 
I send you the name of a subscriber in this Territory. I am 
much pleased with the Banner, and will endeavor to procure 
for you some more subscribers in these back woods. 





FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONTSITUTION. 





TO THE EDITOR: 


i am a plain farmer residing on the borders of Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire, and I wish to inquire why it is that my 
own and nearly all my neighbors’ farms are under mortgage, 
and that our produce will barely pay the interest, and, if we 
are very mean and saving, give us a plain living without any 
of the luxuries and conveniences in which we could formerly 
indulge, and yet grow rich, but which we now either do not 
get at all, or of the most miserable descriptions. 

Mr. Editor, I began life as a farmer, in the year 1800, with- 
out a cent, and with a wife and one child. When I went to 
Boston every one stood ready to purchase my produce at a 
fair price, every thing appeared to be flourishing, and every 
body fully employed; I bought various luxuries at low prices, 
which I carried home to my family; I had my pure brandy, 
gin, and my Madeira wine, instead of the nondescripts now 
sold under those names, by the grocers, at eoormous prices. 
Yet some how or other | gradually grew rich; in a few years 
I bought the farm I rented, then a piece of woodland, another 
farm, and part of a saw-mill, besides having some hard dollars 
by me, as is the custom of thriving farmers this way. 

Thus was I doing well—and also my neighbors generally— 


If your paper could ber 
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wheu the embargo came, but, by great economy, and giving 
up luxuries, I held my own, but could save nothing. Some of 
my neighbors began to decline, when came the war hke a 
blight over all our prospects; many failed around me, or 
mortgaged their farms, which they could not sell, for pur- 
chasers were scarce. I had expended nearly all my cash, 
wheo the enemy blockaded our coast, and breadstuffs became 
scarce in New England, [ began to do better again, but at the 
expense of my Southern friends; and the peace, with free 
trade, once more produced ful! activity; duties on foreign 
goods were reduced, and their prices lowered, while the far- 
mer obtained his own prices for his produce; every thing 
smiled around me once more, mortgages were paid off, and 
specie again began to accumulate in the strong boxes of the 
agriculturalists. 

After some two or three years, some persons established a 
cotton manufactory in our neighborhood, pretending great 
profits would arise, under an act of Congress, taxing heavily 
foreign cottons. ‘The proprietors said it would be a great 
thing for us to buy our cotton without going to Boston, and 
sell all our produce at our own doors. All thissounded very 
fine, and some of us took a jew shares. One man sold his 
wagon because he never expected to go to Boston again. 
Well, the factory went into operation, with a score or two of 
virls from the neighborhood, and two or three men from a dis- 
tance. ‘To our surprise, agricultural produce did not rise in 
the least, and some shrewd calculators at last discovered that 
we were feeding three men (strangers) only additional, as all 
the girls, and some of the men, lived in the town before, and 
were, of course, fed and ciethed, and paid for their Jabor pre- 
vious to the factory being erected; so, we jogged to Boston, 
as formerly, to sell our preduce; but, from this time forward, 
a change appeared to be taking place; the same activity and 
desire to purchase did not exist; the Boston merchants said 
that if they made a small profit on the produce they bought of 
us, they were sure to lose by the returns: so, by degrees, they 
gave us less and less for what we brought down, and, as suc- 
cessive tariffs increased the duties on foreign goods, the mer- 
chants charged them higher to the farmers, who, in conse- 
quence, consumed less and less of them: nor, as one manu- 
factory after another arose, did we find any increase in the 
price or demand for our produce; and, though we saw several 
towns forced into a sudden existence, and filled with opera- 
tives, yet we found many a small seaport town once flourishing, 
now declining and deserted, and could not readily approve of 
a aystem which, at least, only caused changes, but no actual 
increase. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I think farmers should be enlightened 2s 
to the home market.. How is it if the home market is always 
so good for the farmer. that the export of a few thousand bar- 
rels of flour extra to Europe this year, has done more for the 
agriculturalist than the home market alone for years? and he 
now gets his own prices for bis produce, without paying more 
for his foreign goods, as high priees enable him to use more 
luxuries, which gives life to commerce in its turn, and so on ; 
and why cannot such a healthy state of things always exist? 

Pray, Mr. Editor, endeavour to enlighten the yeomanry of 
the country, as, once awakened to the truth, they will, at once, 
put down that monster, the American System. 

March 30, 1831. AGRICOLA. 
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AN APPEAL FOR JUSTICE TO THE POOR, 


Addressed to the Members elected to the Twenty-Second Congress 
of the United States. 


No. V. 


The prevalence of the errors to be opposed, and the import- 
ance of the proposed reform, may afford some apology for re- 
petition, and even for prolixity. The immense expenditure 
for internal improvements, upon which Congress has incau- 
tiously and unwarrantably adventured, would be avoided by 
this reform ; and with it the beart-burnings which must sooner 
or later be excited by the misappropriation of the public mo- 
ney—especially in those whose circumstances are such as that 
they cannot well afford to appoint the Members of Congress as 
their almoners. Direct contributions would induce the people 
to look into the affairs of Government, and remove the ignor- 
ance and apathy that now exist in regard to the wasting of the 
public money. The spirit of inquiry and attention which ex- 
ists in some of the Northern States, and has been recently 
awakened in Maine and New Hampshire, would be diffused 
through the Union. 

Wars excepted, the objects of national expenditure are few 
and inconsiderable. Money is now lavished because it is pro- 
cured by insensible means. The people unconsciously bear 
the unnecessary expenses of the Government—they feel their 
poverty and know not its cause. The indignation which they 
must feel if this wasteful system shall be continued, when they 
acquire the intelligence now imputed to them by their flatterers, 
will be avoided. And strife—the rankling sense of injustice, 
now prevalent in the South, and not unfelt in the North, will 
be avoided. The country is net, and cannot be, wholly ex- 
empt from the danger of civil war, while the public burdens 
are imposed upon particular classes of people, or portions of 
the community, to the comparative exemption of the rest. 
There can be no long permanent pezce while there is per- 
manent injustice. The discontent excited in some of the 
Southern States, by the unequal, unjust, and oppressive oper- 
ation of the Tariff, is excessive. South Carolina, one of the 
leading members of the Union, threatens to secede from the 
Confederacy. Her injuries, in the infliction of which Massa- 
chusetts participates, are of the seme kind with the wrongs 
which the fathers of those who now in Massachusetts support 
this system, deemed sufficient cause for dissolving the connex- 
ion with the mother country. Suppose—for the case is at 
least supposable—that the Southern States should throw off 
their burdens—te which the stamp tax and the tea duty were 
mere trifles, and that war and bloodshed should ensue: they 
would ensue in consequence of the Tariff, and this danger of 
complaint, and of civil war, if the complaint be ineffectual, 
must exist so long as the injustice upon which it is founded 
shall exist. 

The enormous losses incurred in the collection of the revenue 
would be avoided. The extent of loss from this source may 
be greater than is known. Some idea of its magnitude may 
be formed from the Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who informs the nation that on the 30th September, 1530, 
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claims of the United States—which must have almost exclu- 
sively related to the revenue, most of them on revenue bonds— 
to the amount of 8 6,895,420, were then in suit, or in unsatis- 
fied judgments, against insolvent debtors. The revenue lost 
must be much greater in amount than that above stated. ‘These 
immense losses were all paid by the people, in the prices of 
articles consumed, under the system of invisible taxation ; and 
the legal satisfaction of incarcerating the bodies of the poor 
debtors, is the whole satisfaction which the Goveroment or the 
people has obtained, or can obtain, from that portion of the 
national revenue which goes ouly into the pockets of the im- 
porters, and assists te pay their confidential debts. In regard 
to this mode of appropriating the money exacted from the peo- 
ple—which seems necessarily incident to the system—some- 
thing more will be said hereafter. 

Smuggling would be avoided. This is an evil which, from 
the extent of our coast and our frontiers, must constantly in- 
crease, if the system of high duties be continued. It is now 
considered disreputable, but the offence is not one which most 
affects the conscience. The ignominy connected with it seems 
to be founded upon the idea that the offender seeks to avoid 
his fair contribution to the support of the community. When 
the Government goes beyoud its sphere, and imposes an upne- 
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different from that which induced it to refuse even to consider 
a motion to reduce the duty on sugar. The possible result of 
the confusion might be, to place the restrictive party in Con- 
gress in a state of restriction, being made prisoners by a dash 
of an invading army, while contriving some plaa to repair the 
errors before committed. 

I have supposed a danger which, I admit, is remote, but not 
more remote than the advantages of the Tariff, which are so 
manifest and apparent in the opinion of the Committee on 
Manufactures. 

Suppose the case of a war in which the country should be 
engaged on account or by reason of the Protecting System, 
could it be expected that either of the Carolinas or Georgia, 
who contend against the legality of the Protecting System, 
would co-operate in carrying ou the war? 

The experience of the couutry in the last war should render 
argument on this head unnecessary. The credit of the coun- 
try was nearly gone, and would, perhaps, have become extinct 
by a much longer continuance of the war. The nation in ef- 
fect stopped payment, and borrowed money upon terms which 
were suited to a loan made to a gambler, or by a petty pawa- 





| broker. 


Quacungue via datur, whether there be peace or war, the 


cessary penalty for bringing articles from one country to ano- | simple, honest, open, strait forward policy of providing for the 


ther, there is more illegality than immorality in attempting to 
avoid the unreasonable and unwarranted impositien. At any 
rate, those who may find it profitable, will so reason. Con- 
science has no such operation, in such a case, as in regard to 
the violation of laws which affect the rights of person or pro- 
perty of individuals. If the laws be unconstitutional. there is 


a fair right to avoid them; and although 1 cannot say, in the | 


words of Mr. Mallary, “let it be exercised ;” [ can say that, 
in all probability, it will be exercised. It is reported—I know 


net with what trath—that speculators in London will warrant | 
the delivery of British goods in this country for a premium of | 


15 per cent. Ina late article upon the American System, in 
the North American Review, the writer rather incidentally as- 
sumes that the average duties on imported goods are fifty per 
ceat. ‘The rumor, therefore, to which I have alluded, is not 
improbable, as fifteen per cent. on the prime cost would proba- 
bly amonut to more than the value of the insurance upon the 
risk. ‘The speculators, incurring no personal hazard, in case 
of detection, could probably protect themselves by a premium 
of ten per cent., and thus carry on a safe forwarding business. 
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AM APPEAL FOR JUSTICE TO THE POOR, 
Addressed to the Members clected to the Twenty-Second Congress 
of the United States. 
NO. VI. 


This country has sustained two wars with Great Britain. 
This irritating restrictive policy tends to war. The «american 
System, which is vaunted by its friends as a system which 
would stand us in stead in case of another contest with that 
Power, is precisely the system which, in that event, would en- 
danger our being laid prostrate at the feet of Great Britain. 
Our commerce must, of course, be cut off by the immeuse pre- 
ponderance of the British Navy. Ourrevenue ceases, of course, 
Supplies not contraband of war might be brought by neu- 
trals. Upon these some trifling revenue might be levied. Even 
this carrying trade could not commence till some time after 
the commencement of the war; and it would be much inter- 
rupted and rendered very precarious by the exercise of the right 
of search. Much of the property purporting to be neutral, would, 
in fact, be American property, covered by the neutral flag— 
aud much that was boua fide neutral property, being found in 
vessels bound to our ports, especially if the vessels were Amer- 
ican built, anc had changed owners, would be seiz-d, and per- 
haps condemned as American preperty. In such case the 
British ships of war and courts of admiralty would come in aid 
of the American System. War prices, superadded to protect- 
ing prices, would carry the Protecting System full out, and se- 
cure to our manufacturers the full benefit of the home marxet ; 
a day's werk would perhaps produce half, the necessaries and 
comforts which it would otherwise produce—but then the 
American System would be all ia ail. 

It is scarcely necessary to refute the common-place argu- 
ment, that the Protecting System is necessary to keep the coun- 
iry supplied with the munitions of war. There is now no dan- 
ger that we shall be in want of guna or gun powder, without a 
Tariff. There is danger that the country may be prostrated, 
in case of war, from a total defect of revenue. Suppose the 
credit of the Administration to be weak—a strong party op- 
posed to the war—no preparatory laws passed—no organiza- 
tion—vo system of excises or internal taxation in any form— 
our ports blockaded—flying parties of the enemy upon our 
coasts: ‘The Administration is in a panic: A special session 
of Cougress is convened, to take the state of the nation into 
consideration. Whether the personal credit of the prominent 
advocates of the Protecting System, which endangers ibe safety 
of the country, would suffice to raise the necessaty funds—or 
whether they would pledge their individual credit, is not for me 
to say; but it is apparent that this policy involves a danger 
which its advocates have probably not sufficientiy contemplated ; 
and which, by possibility, may require aid which the nation, 
in its corporate capacity, could not furnish. 

The signs of the times do not betoken a war with Great Bri- 
tain, or with any European Power with which only a contest 


‘east allowable to suppose the case for which this policy pro- 
fesses to provide; aud to show that, so far as the danger of 
war is concerned, itis the worst possible policy. 

if there were pressing danger—the country at the same time 


distressed by the ceasing of exports and imports—occupations 


suspended—the Capitol, while Congress was in session, threat- | 


ened with a fate which it has once sustained—the present Ta- 
riff party in Congress—supposing it still to bear rule—assem- 
bled in caucus, or debating 10 their respective chambers, some 
of the Members presenting memorials or remonstrances from 
the disaffected States, and requiring justice to consolidate the 
Union, io order to make a more vigorous defence—others press- 
ing through a hasty system of direct taxation—others propos- 
ing a project for a loag: the party, ia such circumstances, 


jratio of their earnings. 


}expenses of the Government by direct taxes, ts much the | vst. 
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A FRIEND TO THE POOR. 
FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


INEQUALITY OF THE TAXING SYSTEM. 


The following article is copied from the Lowel! Mercury: 


Suffolk: Company.—Our paper of to-day contains the notice for the 
first meeting of this company under the act of incorporation recently 
obtained 

The names of the several companies in this town incorporated for 
manufacturing purpoees, with their capital, ae as follows: 





Merrimack Company,.......c0.cescescevenesseces $ 1,500,000 
Raetis aiand Cats GOs v's ok c hdd ete deccdevecsbovtvedes 600,000 
Hamiulion I ee 1,200,000 
Appleton Be.cconcdbendhonesoce soceceueosses 500,000 
Lowel! i aa» e¢akne wonees settee ene .~. » DOO,000 
Middlesex ih née coneubs soe ebhecesbeas ...» 500,000 
Suffolk BR cccc bocce ches 6005 oliee «++ «es 000,000 

Wetatked cbécnceeseecs 7 5,300,000 





This is one of the captivating statements which are constant- 
lv displayed to the cupidity of the wealthy, to seduce the few 
|who do not already advocate taxation on the South for the 
benefit of the Northern capitalists, into a suport of that immor- 
al and oppressive system, called by its advocates * the Ameri- 
can System.” 

The above named incorporated companies are al! in opera- 
tion, save the Suffolk, and are in receipt of profits of 10 to 40 
per centum; though, from an obvious policy to keep down 
competition, their dividends are not more than one-half the 
Notwithstanding their reserve of 
profits, their stock is now actually selling at from 20 to 50 per 
centum premium. Even the Suffolk, which will not be in 
operation for twelve mouths, bears ar advance of 12 to 15 per 
centum. 

In addition to these factories, and many more equally flour- 
ishing, others are formed aud are forming, at Lowell, Saco, 
Providence, &c. &c., and the wealthy and influential men in 
all parts of New England, who thirst for wealth and political 
distinction, are investing their fortunes and credit in these 
‘+ protected establishments,’ which, even in the worst of times, 
have given double the interest which the farmers of the Middle 
and Western States gaia upon investments of capital, whether 
in money or in lands. All classes have made up their minds 
that the powerful combination of * politicians and capitalists,” 
who have for so long a time influenced and controlied the legis- 
lation of the uation, are too strong to be resisted; and those 
who till lately have maintawed their firmness and consistency 
in regard to .he taxing system, are daily falling in with what 
is now considered * the settled policy of the couutry,” and 
participating in those immense gaius which the privileged man- 
ufacturers have for so long a time been realizing. 

" You expressed much surprise, in one of your late numbers, at 
the indifference of the northern merchants at the continuance 
of the taxing system. As far as regards the New England 
merchants, you have liere a solution of your difficulty: the 
merchant has, perhaps, less to suffer from the taxing system 
than any other class, since the high duties levied on him are 





again levied upon the consumers. And who are they? Why 
the farmer, the planter, the mechanic, who must pay these 
taxes, and who, having vo monied capital to employ in * pro- 
tected monopolies,” has no equivalent for the burdens imposed 
on him, as the wealthy merchants have, who are, in trath, the 
principal proprietors of these protected and profitable establish- 
ments, and among the most ¢ ficient supporters of the ** American 
System.” We could name a few hundred, whose aggregate 
prodits, by the taxes on cottons aud woollens, will outweigh the 
nett earnings of a millionof the most industrious and economt- 
cal farmers of the Western and Middle States, who so unac- 
countably lessen their own prosperity to swell the enormous 
fortunes of the most wealthy class of men in the Union. Can 
vou wonder, then, when there is so much to be gained by wan- 
dering from the path of honor and of duty, both by the poli- 
tician and the capitalist, by the men who thirst for power, and 





would be formidable. As, however, so mach is heard from the | 
Tariff party of the necessity of being provided for war, it is at | 
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by those who thirst for wealth. Cau you, we say, wonder to 
find the merchants of New England joiuing in these profitable 
speculations, and giving their aid to that system on which they 
rest for support? 

No. it is to the honest but misguided yeomanry of the coun- 
try, who really have no pecuniary interest involved in the pri- 
vileged manufactures, but who depend on their owa toil—that 
the nation must maialy rely for a return to those sound priaci- 
ples of political action which were upheld and acted upen by 
Washington and Jefferson, aud which have so lately been ad- 
voecated in the Message of our Chief Magistrate. 

The State which is destined to act the most prominent part, 
is—however strange it may appear to those who know ber not, 
except through the pages of the advocates of the taxing sys- 
tem—the State of Pennsylvania. Her attachment to what is 
called the American System, is founded not upon a pecuniary 
interest in privileged manufactures, but upon an honest convic- 





tion that the system: now in vogue is necessary for the general 


would be in a state of mind, in regard to the Tariff, somewhat: welfare; but when they God that Congress have gone beyond 
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the letter and spirit of the Constitution, and still more, beyond 
what the national welfare requires, she will, in accordance with 
the views of President Jackson, as expressed iv his Message, 
give her whole power and influence to modify those features 
in the tariff acts which bear so severely upon the interests of 
some of the largest sections of the Union. There is none of 
that bitter animosity existing among the descendants of Penn, 
and the admirers of the great and liberal-minded Franklin, to- 
wards the people of Virgiuaia, the Carolinas, and the other 
Southern States, that has been excited in New England by the 
supporters of the taxing system. With the people of Peun- 
sylvania, their attachment to the Protectiog System is of long 
standing, ana founded oo a principle of patriousm. She is not 
one of the States which can, for a century to come, profit by 
a prohibition of foreign manufactures: Her sources of wealth 
are in her fertile soil and the skill and indusiry of her yeoman- 
ry: agriculture, for a hundred years to come, will afford the 
richest returns for her labor and capital—and all she wants is, 
afree vent for ber agricultural productions, and a moderate 
taxation. Iron is the ouly article in the Tariff intended for her 
benefit; and that, we all know, was produced to advantage 
under duties of 5 to 15 per cent. All beyond a moderate duty 
is, therefore, of no benefit to Pennsylvania. There cau be no 
better evidence of this than the fact, that some of the largest 
fortunes iu the State were acquired by miuing, wheu the duty 
did not exceed fifteen per cent. 

But if the duty on iron is considered of advantage to Penn- 
Sylvania, how disproportioned is the rate imposed upon ir, 
compared with the enormous taxes levied for the benefit of the 
capitalists of New England, who are now striving to excite 
the angry prejudices and passions of one section against the 
other, that they may establish still higher rates then they now 
enjoy. 

To prove the inequality of the Protécting System, as regards 
New England and Pennsylvania, let us compare the protecting 
rates which each enjoys. 

The foreign iron coming chiefly in competition with the do- 
mestic, is the Swedish and Russian, the average cost of which 
is $65, and the duty $22 40, or 35 per cent. Pennsylvania, 
then. enjoys a duty of 35 per cent. on about 20,000 tons of 
iron, two-thirds of which 1s consumed within her own State, 
and would be made and consumed there were the duty reduced 
to 15 per cent. 

New England, on the other hand, enjoys pretecting duties of 
50 to 200 per cent. on woellens, and 30 to 150 on cottons—on 
ten times the amount of the iron produced in Pennsylvania, 
three-fourths of which are sent to other States, and some of 
them sold at nearly double what similar goods would cost if the 
market were open to foreign competition ! 

Let the honest but deluded Pennsylvanians examine into 
this subject, and ve longer place their faith in Conventions as- 
sembled at the instance of those who have a political and pecu- 
biary interest in deceiving them. ‘The consequences involved 
iu the system of taxation which has been forced on the nation 
chiefly by the efforts of a party opposed to the Government, 
combined with the men of wealth, who have an interest in tax- 
img the people, have not been looked into with that care and 
attention which so important a subject merits. But the Penn- 
sylvanians, having no ivterests to sustain but what they deem 
to be in unison with the national welfare, are open to convic- 
tion, and we hope they will read the statements and arguments 
which are advanced by those who, while they are friendly to 
all branches of domestic industry, will never consent to sacri- 
fice the interests of one class of men to promote those of ano- 
ther; who will advocate laws bearing equally upon all sections 
and all orders, but will resist systems which tax the hard-work- 
ing farmer and mechanic, for the benefit of that wealthy class 
who, not content with the advantages which riches confer, are 
forever seeking to encroach on the rights and interests of their 
less fortunate fellow beings. 

The Pennsylvanians only want more light, and they will 
join with the well-disposed of all parties in removing those 
grievances imposed on the nation by the arts of men who are 
regardless of the peace end union of these States, so long as 
they can gratify their avarice and ambition. 

I hope, Mr. Editor, that you will transfer your jourval to the 
** Key Stone of the Federal Arch,” where, in addition to the 
powerful arguinents you are constantly urging against the tax- 
ing system, the cause will have the benefit of your personal ex- 
ertions in this powerful aad patriotic State. In New York your 
labors are important and useful, but the cause of free trade and 
equal rights is wel! sustained in that city by the able editor of the 
* Stindard,” by the “ Journal of Commerce,” one of the most 
useful commercial papers in the Union, and above all, by the 
‘* Evening Post,” a journal which bas an extensive circulation 
all over. the Union, and exercises more influence over the most 
intelligent minds in New England than any paper published 
within these States. Besides these city papers, there are other 
independent and able editors in the interior of the State, who 
are making vigorous efforts to strip off the disguise under which 
a wealthy and powerful class of men are sacrificing the best in- 
terests of the country to the promotion of their political and 
pecuniary schemes. 

In Pennsylvania there is no paper entirely devoted to the 
cause of free trade, though the * Philadelphia Gazette” ocea- 
sionally touches upon the subject, and always with the good 
sense and independence which are among the characteristics 
of that respectable and well-conducted journal. 

A Friend to the Pennsylvania Yeomanry. 
——— |} 
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TERMS.—This paper is published every Wednesday, at the City 
of New York, and will, as heretofore, advocate the principles of 
Free Trade and a limited constraction of the Constitution. 


The price is Five Dottars. per annum, payable annually in ad. 
vance. [7 Subscriptions, ior less than a year, at the rate of Sos 
DoLLaRs per annum, 

i? Communications to be addressed to the Editor, and all postnges 
to be paid, except upon letters enclosing the amount of one year's sab- 


scription. 

There are no permanent agents for this paper, at any place, and all 
payments are to be made dtrectly to the Editor, who incurs the risk of 
their transmission by mail, and will forward receipte therefor, free of 
postage, to the subscribers. 


The notes of any solvent Banks most convenient to the subscribers, 
will be accepted in payment. 
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